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THE ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OL THE PRESTDENT.—A MORNING GREETING BY THE PRESIDENT’S WIFE AND DAUGHTER. 
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rian only, but of all who have apy influence 
over the reading of children and servants, 
and of the uncultured of all ranks. 


| safety through even the straits of this great | ally produced by the murderous attack on 
trial. the Executive head of the Kepublic, and 
As the greatest of our poets has told | the intense and all-absorbing interest mani- 
us that ‘‘there is some soul of goodness | fested in the progress of his case, we have 
even in things evil,” if men would but | the true explanation of the present quietude 
“‘observingly distill it out,” so let us | in business circles. THE INFLUENCE or CHARACTER 
_| pray that from the heart of this terrible It is no time for alarmists to utter their 
~| calamity the American people may have | idle chatter. Our prosperity as a nation has N 
grace enough to distill not only a les- | taken deep root; it has come to stay. 
son of charity for the uses of this dis- 
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NEW YORK, JULY 2, 1881 
O doubt one strong element in the grief 
and dismay which so recently swept 
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and Artists, professional and amateur, throughout 
the United States, will send 
sketches of important events and Incidents, and of 
Rotable personages, to FRANK LESLIE'S PUBLISH 
ING Hovurr, 53, "ark Place, New York. 
Buch sketches as may be used will be paid for at 
liberal rates. 


THE TRAGEDY ILLUSTRATED 


photographs and 


55 and 57 


HE depth and extent of the public interest 
in the assault upon the President's life 
were conspicuously exhibited in the immense 
demand for detailed accounts of the brutal 
affair, and especially for pictorial illustrations 
of the prominent incidents, As usual, Rank 


LEesuizk’s PusLisHinG Hovusk was chiefly looked 
to to meet this demand. Within two hours of 
the receipt of the ghastly tidings of the shoot- 
ing of the President, two staff artists of ex 
ceptional ability were en roule for Washington 

one of whom, laden with sketches, returned 
to New York on the same night. By dint of 
working night and day, the ordinary edition of 
Frank Lestik’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, which 
appears on the news-stands on Wednesday, 
came out on Monday. Two days later we put 
to press another special edition of sixteen 


pages, crowded with illustrations of the con- | 


spicuous features of the tragic affair—includ- 


ing a double-page picture of the President’s | 
sick-room, with life-like portraits of his phy- 


sicians and other attendants, together with a 
portrait of the assassin and his prison-cell; 
pictures of the last Cabinet meeting, of the 
military guard about the White House, etc., 
etc. In the present Number we continue our 
illustrations, each of which presents an effect- 
ive representation of 
it relates. We shall follow these illustrations 
with others, as circumstances may require. it 
being our determination to give a complete 
pictorial history ot the prominent events con- 
nected with this great calamity — maintaining 
in this. as in all cases, the lead in American 
illustrated journalism. We may add that with 
our presses running to the full extent of their 
capacity, we were but barely able, last week, 
to supply the demands of the trade and the 
public. 


Tue condition of the President has continued | 


to improve from the evening of the 4th up to 
this writing—the morning of the 1lth—and 
there now seems to be good reason to hope 
that he may yet recover. 
opinion of his physicians, are certainly in his 


favor ; but he is not out of danger, and will | 


not be for days, if not for some weeks. The 


nation can only wait prayerfully, and with | 
something of the President’s own heroic forti- | 


tude and patience, the final issue of this tragic 
event. 

GROUNDS OF CONSOLATION. 

T is some consolation, in this hour of the 


national grief, to observe that nothing 
vindictive mingles with the voice of la- 


mentation and woe which is heard through- | 


out the land. If the sense of fatality is 
heightened by the thought of the blind and 
erring brain through which the remorse- 
less blow was struck at the heart of the 
nation in being aimed at the nation's head, 
it is still some relief, as well for the honor 
of human nature as for the honor of the 
American name, to feel that sucb a stroke 


of fate should leave room for pity rather | 


than for anger. If there be any place for 
anger in this day of the national recollec- 
tion and self-examination, it should, per- 
haps. be visited on the low and pimping 
political passions which may have nurtured, 
as in a hotbed, the madness that has at 
last broken out in this eruption of frenzy 


There is some consolation, too, in the | 


affectionate sympathy which waits on the 


suffering President in all parts of the land, | 


and which watches around his bed of pain, 
with fervent prayers for his recovery lifted 
to heaven from millions of human hearts 
touched to a new sense of nationl brother- 
hood by their common share in a common 
affliction. The voice of faction is still in 
the presence of the shadow of death brood- 
ing over the late arenas of political strife, 
and though the minds of thoughtful men 
are perplexed with fears of change in the 
administration of the country, should the 
worst fears of the people be realized, there 
is at the same time, let us hope, a suffi- 
cient reserve of patriotic strength and of 
patriotic fortitude to carry the country in 


the incident to which | 


The odds, in the | 


nation may find relief from the eimulated 
and paroxysmal excitement which has just 
culminated in a deed of blood. 


THE FEELING IN BUSINESS 
CIRCLES. 
4 lege inherent greatness of the American 
people has never, in recent years, been 
more strikingly exemplified than since the 
lamentable day when President Garfield 
was struck down by the bullet of a des- 
perate malcontent. It would be easy to 
attribute the general merging of factions 
and party animosity in a common eenti- 
ment of grief and horror at such an act to 
that feeling of universal kinship which a 
|single touch of Nature unquestionably 
awakens. But there is something above 
and beyond even this sentiment, so credit- 
able to human nature, that seems to be in 
a manner pecullar to the people who dwell 
within the borders of the Great Republic. 
It is a feeling that, come what may, the 
security of the American political system 
can never be seriously disturbed. The 
vast social structure, which approaches 
| more closely than any other that ever ex- 
isted to the ideal of the best spirits that 
have given thought to the subject, may 
seem, for a moment, to rock to and fro at 
a sudden and unexpected assault; but the 
| second sober thought of the people always 
strengthens its foundations and confirms 
its high destiny. 

This feeling has been particularly no- 
| ticeable in business circles of late. There 

has been an entire absence of political 
feeling; there has been only profound 
| grief at such a disaster, and yet an equally 
| profound conviction that even such a 
calamity as the death of the President, 
j}under such distressing circumstances, 
|could not sensibly disturb the material 
| prosperity of the country at large. The 
prosperity of an agricultural nation having 
| foreign transactions totheamount, annually, 
of $1,582,000,000 is so deeply rooted, that it 
would be impossible for the death of any 
one man, however honored and high in 
station, to destroy it. Grain harvests of 
2,700,000,000 bushels —raised on 93,000,000 
acres of land—valued at $1,035.000,(00; a 
cotton crop of 6,000,000 bales, a country 
with an area of 4,000,000 square miles, 
and a population of 50,000,000 souls enjoy- 
| ing elviland religious liberty—these, with- 
out enumerating a hundred other sustuin- 
ing influences, form a bulwark for our 
| industrial and political prosperity not to be 
easily disturbed. 

To particularize a little further, we may 
take the stock-market as one of the best 
| indices of public opinion that we have. On 
the day of the attack on the President there 
was a decline in the various railway ehares 
of from two to five per cent., this not being 
as great a decline as was caused by a tem- 
porary scarcity of money some months ago; 
) it was followed, moreover, by an almost 
immediate recovery of part of the decline, 
| while our Government bonds suffered only 

a slight depreciation here, and even less in 
| London, where the extent of our prosperity 
| is thoroughly understood. Neither should 
| it be forgotten, in this connection, that our 
bank statement for that week wa; so un- 
favorable that it would of itself have 
caused a more or less marked decline in 
securities even if we had not received such 
deplorable intelligence from Washington. 

The sentiment of capitalists in Europe, 
it is gratifying to kuow, has been almost 
entirely in our favor. The cheers on the 
London Stock Exchange at the news of an 
improvement in President Garfield’s condi- 
tion, and the prayers offered at the London 
| churches for his recovery, recall the Ame- 
rican sympathy extended to the British 
people at the time when the life of the heir 
to the British throne trembled in the bal- 
ance. Such manifestations of sympathy and 
good-will are peculiarly grateful at such a 
time as this, and conduce materially to a 
better understanding between two great 
commercial) nations. 

Finally, it may be stated that, while Lusi- 
ness in all branches of industry here is 
almost at a standstill for the moment, it is 
largely owing to the annual exodus to the 
country and the usual ebb in commercial 
transactions at this season of the year. 
When we add to this the excitement natur- 





of giving out books, have fostered a taste 


great detriment of that class for whose 
benefit the library principally exists. How- 
ever the fact may be in this particular in- 
stance—and, doubtless, this is one of the 
subjects on which ‘‘much may be said on 
both sides’’—it is safe to assert that few 
librarians—few, especially, of those as- 
sistants whose duties bring them directly 
into contact with readers—realize at all 
| how vast an influence lies within their 
reach—nothing less, indeed, than the liter- 





from whom the demand for a ‘‘nice book ”’ 
comes with such persistent regularity, and 
such an accurate understanding of what it is 
they want—something, that is, which shall 
thrill the senses while making little or 
no demand upon the intelligence. Every 
librarian knows this class of readers well 
—the bright, untrained schoolboy, the 
| romantic shopgirl, the jaded workwomen, 
|and, alas! the empty-headed young lady. 
Every librarian knows them all; and, after 
|@ brief, critical glance at the suppliant, 
|rarely fails to produce the well-thumbed 
volume of wishy-washy romance or of 
impossible adventure which precisely suits 
| the taste and the mental calibre of the 
| reader. The librarian deplores, no doubt, 
| the want of culture, or the debased taste 
| which prefers such rubbish to all the wealth 





of intellect which remains almost un- 
touched upon the sheives. But what will 
you have?—it is the tendency of the age. 

This tendency of the age to light and 
trashy reading has so long been a griev- 
ance—our grandmothers deplored it when 
they.saw the present middle-aged genera- 
tion poring over books which would be 
dry as sawdust to the youthful readers of 
to-day—thatit would seem to be remediless ; 
and yet that it is not so, every thoughtful 
person who has had to dv with the training 
of an inferior mind can safely aasert. No- 
thing is, in fact, more easy than to create 
a healthy appetite in the minds of chil- 
dren, or rather—in their case, the appetite 
being normal—nothing is easier than to 
give it suitable aliment. A reading boy is 
omnivorous, and very little thought will 
suflice to give his taste a proper direction. 
With the diseased fancies and perverted 
tastes of older readers the task is one of 
serious difficulty, but it is by no meuns 
hopeless. Any well-read, conscientious li- 
brarian—and that there are hundreds of 
- uch in our public libraries the country has 
reason thankfully to acknowledge— having 
gained that quick insight into character 
and mental calibre which such a position 
gives, by devotirg a little attention to the 
previous reading. of a candidate for ‘‘a 
book,” and by a few judicious words which 
may awaken curiosity or direct atten- 
tion to some special point, can create 
or arouse an interest in a certain work 
which may prove a stepping-stone by 
which the reader shall emerge from the 
Slough of Despond of trasby reading to the 
solid ground of a purer literature. The 
thing has been done, not merely once or 
twice, but often. An apparently chance 
hint of the mysterious doings of the Vebm- 
gericht sent a boy, whose imagination had 
run riot in books of horrors, through the 
pages of ‘‘ Anne of Gelerstein” into a rap- 
turous study of the secret societies of the 
Middle Ages, and thence to a solid course 
of historical reading, guided always by the 
same judicious interest which had given 
the firetimpulee. The stories of a favorite 
American writer were the means of leading 
another youth to a higher class of reading. 
The ‘‘Innocents Abroad” have been used 
as a step to works of travel and exploration 
which led a boy up to Livingstone’s ‘‘ Jour- 
nals’ and Stanley's ‘‘ Dark Contirent,” 
safe never to return to thrilling adventures 
of Indian scalpers and Mexican raids. The 
books alone would never have done the 
work; they would have been thrown aside 
in disgust at the very title-page but for the 
timely word which first awakened curiosity 
as to their contents—a curiosity which 
carried the reader over the first dreariness 
of the unaccustomed purity of thought and 
style. 

Such experiments as these, though they 
Gost much in time and thought, have in 
them so much of interest as quite to repay 
all the troubie they may give, and to recom- 
mend them to the notice, not of tbe Jihra- 





for light and trashy reading, to the very | 


ary guidance of that great class of readers | 


ideal type. A man who, fighting the hard 
fight of poverty, obscurity, want of oppor- 
tunity, had never become harsh, or sordid, 
or narrowed— who was not dwarfed by his 
own hard struggles as men are 80 apt to be, 
but who found in them all pabulum with 
which to nourish an ample, genial, whole- 
souled Christian manliness, to promote a 
true and solid culture, to polish and fashion 
into symmetry his entire moral and in- 
tellectual being—in Garfield republicanism 
saw her best possibilities epitomized, and 


|each man of the people, in loving him, 


loved what he himeelf had failed, perhaps, 


| to be, but still fain would have been. 





This deeply-rooted affection, which the 
past few days have proved universal, was 
entirely personal, and is a marked tribute 
to the worth and widespread influence of 
character. There has been no such fiery 
ordeal as, in the case of our martyred Lin- 
coln, welded the hearts of people and Pre- 
sident into one, but none the less certainly 
has the late event proved them to be closely 
united. It was the white heat of emer- 
gency which brought out the wonderful 
latent power of Lincoln’s character; it was 
the slow discipline of life which built up 
into symmetry that personality which 
gained for Garfield the respect and Jove of 
political friends and foes alike. 

This love being indisputable in the face 
of the developments of the past few days, 
the state of feeling which made assassina- 
tion possible is all the more a matter of 
surprise, until it is traced, not by any 
means to our republican institutions, but 
to some of the means by which those insti- 
tutions have been of late upheld—to the 
growth, in short, of a habit of uttering, 
upon the platform and through the press as 
the mouthpiece of party, sentiments which 
both speakers and writers would refuse to 
acknowledge as personally their own. This 
habit has become a blot upon the fair fame 
of so many of our public speakers that the 
saying that we are no longer a nation of 
statesmen, but of demagogues, is becoming 
trite, although it is not true. The methods 
of conducting party strife, of gaining 
party ends, have become so debased by 
this fault, that it is not strange that many 
grave thinkers are narrowly scanning 
that bulwark of our republican institu- 
tions — our system of popular education 
—in the effort to detect the seed of this evil 
in the schoolroom; nor that others are 
looking askance at immigration, the source 
of so much of our prosperity, and doubt- 
ing the expediency of extending to for- 
eigners our most cherished privilege—the 
franchise. It is a dangerous privilege, in- 
deed, to offer to men whose only education 
in republican doctrines comes from the 
lips of public speakers and from the utter- 
ances of party newspapers. The unscrupu- 
lous and utterly unwarranted attacks upon 
personal character and motives, the garbled 
and even deliberately falsified reports of 
the sayings and doings of men high in po- 
sition and influence which at times dis- 
grace some of our best newspapers, are the 
stock-in-trade of those journals which are 
chiefly read by foreigners and by the more 
illiterate of our own people, and they are 
far more deeply implicated than ever were 
the tenets or the deeds of Nihilism in the 
fearful outrage for which our whole nation 
to-day at once blushes and weeps. 


GOOD WISHES FROM ABROAD 


URING this period of national affliction 

it has been pleasant to feel that we 
have the sympathy and good wishes of the 
whole civilized world. The evidences of 
this have not been confined to the formal 
messages which have come to the White 
House from so many sovereigns and gov- 
ernments. The comments of the foreign 
press, as reported by cable; the accounts 
which our ministers and consuls give of 
popular sentiment abroad; and the spon- 
taneous expressions of solicitude and 
friendliness from individuals—ali tell the 
same story. Telegraphic dispatches have 
poured into Washington from every quar- 
ter of the globe where the American flag 
is known. Ica Bucharestas in London, and 
in the Court of the Emperor of Japan as 
in the household of the President of the 
French Republic, the bulletins reporting 
General Garfield’s condition have been 
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anxiously awaited and read with eagerness. 
The genuineness of this world-wide sympa- 
thy is beyond question. 

Not less remarkable than gratifying is 
the fact that foreign opinion gives to the 
crime of Guiteau so nearly its exact value. 
The absence of political significance in the 
assassination is about as well understood in 
European capitals as in the cities of the 
United States. There is no disposition 
anywhere, as far as we have seen, to ex- 
hibit the deed as a sign of the impending 
vverthrow of our institutions, or as proof 
of the American people's incapacity for 
self-government. Not many years ago the 
case, perhaps, would have been different; 
but in the Old World the increase of know- 
ledge concerning our affairs and the growth 
of confidence in the stability of our insti- 
tutions have been rapid since 1865. And 
it is not too much to say that respect and 
esteem have kept pace with better acquaint- 
ance. The time when we were watched with 
half-cynical, half-hostile eyes from across 
the Atlantic is happily past. We are no 
longer regarded by the rest of the world 
as the promoters of a political experiment 
of doubtful value, to be discouraged at 
every opportunity as a measure of self- 
protection against the heresies represented 
in our system. 

Perhaps the most conclusive evidence of 
this better understanding is found in the 
fact that, in the great money markets of 
the world, American securities were not 
affected by the news of the attempt on the 
President's life. In London, indeed, there 
is said to have been a slight advance, 
owing to the large number of purchasers 
who were on hand to take advantage of 
any possible depreciation in prices. In 
quarters where sentiment is supposed to 
be an unknown quantity, and where even 
a national crisis is estimated by.the calm 
logic of shillings or francs, there was a 
general understanding that this was not a 
political crime, and that it signified no- 
thing beyond what was on the surface. 


ECHOES FROM ABROAD. 
HE situation of affairs in North Africa is 
occasioning a good deal of disquietude in 
Europe. The dispatch of Turkish troops and 
men-of-war to Tripoli has been seized by the 
French Government as a pretext for reinforc- 
ing her army in Algeria, and it is by many 
believed that an armed collision is inevitable. 
The British press is greatly excited over the 
French proceedings, and is calling attention to 
the fact that there are points in the Sultan’s 
African dominions to threaten which would 
compel England to enter the field. The French 
have bombarded and occupied the seaport town 
of Sfax, which is the rendezvous of the insur- 
rectionary Arabs on the east coast of Tunis, and 
it is possible that, as a result of this demon- 
stration, there may be a general Mussulman 
rising. extending throughout both Tunis and 
Algeria. It is said that four columns of Turk- 
ish troops are encamped in Tripoli, close to 
the Tunisian frontier, and it is complained by 
the French that the insurgents derive direct 
encouragement from this fact. The Italian, 
Spanish and German diplomatic representa- 
tives have left Tunis. 

The Land Bill continues to make satisfactory 
progress in the House of Commons. The Gov- 
ernment proposes to introduce a provision 
regarding arrears of rent which will enable 
tenants whose rent does not exceed thirty 
pounds, under notice of ejectment, to apply to 
the Land Court to fix the judicial rent, and if 
the Court finds that the tenant is over-rented 
the latter will have the privilege of selling his 
interest in the holding. The Government pro- 
poses to advance the landlords fifty per cent. 
of the arrears due from tenants for the years 
1878 and 1879, the landlord giving a receipt in 
full for the two years’ rent. The advance is 
to be repayable in fifteen years by semi-annual 
installments. The advances are to be taken 
trom the Irish Church fund. and the arrange- 
ment is to be voluntary, not compulsory. It 
is said that the Land League, in order to keep 
its treasury supplied with funds, may ask 
from each tarmer a percentage of the abate- 
ment which he ‘has obtained through the 
operations of the League. 

The Government having decided not to act 
upon the Oaths Bill at the present session of 
Parliament. Bradlaugh is still out in the cold. 
It is said that he will not renew his attempt 
to obtain his seat until the Land Bill shall be 
disposed of. It is notable that the English 
Radicals, of whom Mr. Bradlaugh is a repre- 
sentative, are extending their organizations in 
all parts of the country. The principal re- 
forms asked for outside of land reform are 
the simplification of the laws, the redistribu- 
tion of seats according to the population of 
counties, and imperial federation. It is hinted 
that the Government may introduce a Bill 
next season to remove the disabilities of Scotch 
and Irish peers, but the statement is probably 
unauthorized. 

The English Government is still in com 
munication with Turkey in regard to the fate 
of Midhat Pasha. who was convicted and sen- 
tenced for complicity in the murder of Abdul 
Aziz. Fears are entertained that the palace 
clique at Constantinople may cause the speedy 
execution of the accused in order to escape 
further foreign importunities in his behalf. 

In the International Monetary Conference Mr. 
Thurman last week announced that “ the offers 
of England and Germany would not warrant 
the United States in allowing the free coinage 
of silver. The United States, he said, did not 
insist on immediate and unqualified bimetal- 
lism, but were ready to accept approaches 





thereto, believing it would eventually prevail; | 
but they could not incur the risk of alternat 

ing the standard through the conflicting or 
unharmonious action of other States.” This 
announcement caused great disappointment | 
among the bimetailists. Mr. Gladstone sub- | 
sequently said, in the House of Commons, that 
the Conference was ready to come to an 

agreement in regard to the coinage of silver 
under certain conditions, one of which was 
that the Bank of England should hold part ot 
its reserve in silver. The Bank was ready to 
do this if the mints of the silver-using coun- 
tries would return to such rules as would 
make silver and gold interchangeable at 153 
to 1. Italy is ready to join a league for a 
limited coinage of silver for five years if Ger- 
many will suspend sales of silver during that 
period. On the &th, the Conference unani- 
mously adopted a resolution proposed by the 
French and American delegates, expressing a 
desire that negotiations shall be opened be- 
tween the States which participated in the 
Conference, and that the Sraeetaer be sum- 
moned to meet on April 12th, 1882, to settle 
the details of a monetary convention which, it | 
was hoped, would be concluded by that time. 
The conference then finally adjourned. 

The Greek troops are occupying the terri- 
tory surrendered by Turkey, Arta and Punta 
being, among other points, in their possession. 
The latter, which was dismantled by the 
Turks, has been rearmed.—Russia is not ne- 
glecting opportunities for the extension of her 
sway. Her troops in Central Asia have oc- 
cupied the north bank of the River Attrek, 
and the Merv chiefs are constantly urged to 
accept Russian rule.—It is expected that the 
retrocession of the Transvaal to the Boers 
will be effected by the middle of August. 


One of the most suggestive and expressive 
telegrams received by Secretary Blaine, last 
week, in connection with the great national 
tragedy, was this, from the editors of the Dan- 
ville (Ky.), Tribune: “ We tender hope for the 
President ; hemp for the assassin.” 


AN opposition is developing to the return 
of Mr. Beck as United States Senator trom 
Kentucky. It may be doubted whether the 
State would be the gainer by any exchange 
which relegated Senator Beck to private life. 
He is not only conspicuously able, but he is 
pure, honest and fearless, and his retirement 
would be a positive loss to the public service. 
The Democracy of Kentucky had better “ let 
well enough alone.” 


Tue tribute of respect and affection paid 
to Sir Edward Thornton by his fellow-country- 
men resident in this city on the occasion of 
his final departure from our shores on the (th 
instant, was in every respect thoroughly de- 
served. Sir Edward has represented his 
country at Washington for thirteen years with 
an intelligence, courtesy and dignity which 
have won for him the unqualified respect of 
all classes of our people, and their fervent 
good wishes will follow him not only to his 
new post at St. Petersburg, but wherever, in 
the future, his lot may be cast. 





Tue present running time of the railroads 
across the Continent between New York and 
San Francisco is six days, three and one- 
quarter hours. It is now said that the Union 
Pacific proposes to so reduce its running time 
between Ogden and Omaha as to enable Cali- 
fornia passengers to reach this city in five 
and a half days from San Francisco. The 
adoption of such a time schedule by the Central 
and Union Pacific railroads would no doubt be 
followed by an equal reduction in the running 
time via the Southern Pacific and the Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fé roads. The same 
time, it is said, can be made by both the trans- 
continental routes. 


How THE presence of a great calamity levels 
all petty differences and hushes even the 
voice of party strife! A striking illustration 
of this fact is afforded in the resolutions 
adopted by Democratic conventions, by Legis- 
latures controlled by Democrats, and by other 
partisan bodies. Here, too, is another illus- 
tration, which is full of touching pathos, from 
the ladies of Richmond to the wife of the 
President: 

*““We deeply sympathize with you in your sad 
affilction. We shall to-day send up many earnest 
prayers for the speedy recovery of your affectionate 
husband and our beloved President. 

“THE LADIES OF RICHMOND.” 
Still another may be quoted out of hundreds : 
** EDENTON, N. C., July 3d. 
“*To His Excellency J. A, Garfield: 

“A blind and wounded ex-Confederate soldier ten- 
ders his congratulations on your improved condi- 
tion. May God raise you to preserve the peace and 
dignity of the nation. F. W. BOND.’’ 


ANOTHER railroad combination is reported, 
which is of great importance to the Southwest, 
and especially to New Orleans. This combina- 
tion includes roads in California, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Texas and Louisiana, with a total of 
2,266 miles of track and a continuous line of 
2,244 miles, and not only brings San Francisco 
and New Orleans into direct communication, 
giving the trade of that vast southwestern 
region an outlet to the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi, but by connections east of that river 
secures a northward connection to the north- 
ern line of Louisiana, from whence it is 
proposed to build a road to Memphis, and 
form other connections to reach St. Louis and 
the Atlantic seaboard. So far as developed, 
the combination, in which half a dozen men 
are supreme, represents $169,623,000, and will 
ultimately, more or less directly, control 3,029 
miles of track. To complete and perfect its 
system it will have to aid in building many 
more miles of road, and invest large amounts 
of capital in Louisiana, Texas and Arkansas, 





and this will contribute to local development 
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and prosperity while sustaining a most im 
portant relation to the business and progress | 
of the continent at large. 





| 
Governor CorNxeLL tully deserves all the | 


| high encomiums which he is receiving from 


the press and people on account of his vigil- 
ance in protecting the public treasury and 
arresting unwise and immature legislation. 
The Philadelphia Times expresses the precise 
truth when it says : 

‘* When Alonzo Cornell went into office in the State 
of New York, it 1s safe to say that four-fifths of its | 
citizens and three-fourths of its voters would have | 
preferred almost any other Republican. Indeed, it | 
would be reasonable to say that half the Republican 
party saw his accession to office with distrust if 
notalarm. Yet to-day there is scarcely a reputable | 
press in the State that has not recently applauded | 
Governor Corneli’s judicious use of the veto power. | 
He has, indeed, followed closely in the footsteps of 
his two illustrious predecessors, Robinson and 
Tilden, and although he has left undone a good 
deal that the non-partisan cannot justify, and left 
undone a good deal that he himself would find it 
difficu!t to explain, he has been, on the whole, 4 
great improvement upon his past.”’ 

Tue nomination of ex-Senator Hannibal 
Hamlin as our Minister to Spain will aflord 
very general satisfaction throughout the 
country. While he is far advanced in years, 
he is still hale and vigorous. and will be able 
to perform with ease the duties of the position 
to which he is assigned. Mr. Hamlin has been 
almost continuously in office for fifty years ; 
but, unlike so many of his contemporaries, bis 
record is absolutely without blemish. As the 
Philadelphia Record, an organ of the better 
Democratic opinion, truly says: “He has 
never been mixed up in questionable trans- 
actions, nor figured in any of the miserable 
scandals that have disgraced the country and 
discredited the honor ot its statesmanship. He 
has not grown rich through a resort to cor- 
rupt methods and a base traffic in the oppor- 
tunities of his position as a public man. From 
first to last an earnest and positive partisan, 
there can be no doubt of the honesty of his 
convictions and of his loyalty at all times to 
what he believed to be his duty.” 


Tut Chamber of Commerce may be safely 
relied upon, in any great emergency, to speak 
eloquently and effectively the voice of this 
great city. It never did so more truthfully 
than in its action, on the 7th instant. in refer- 
ence to the assault upon tlie life of the Presi- 
dent. Not only were the resolutions adopted 
vigorous and pronounced and full of tender 
sympathy, but the latter sentiment especially 
found emphatic expression in a handsome sub- 
scription, started by Cyrus W. Field, to a fund 
for the wife and children of the President— 
the total amount being fixed at $250,000. The 
sum pledged on the spot was $46,500, and this 
has since been largely increased. It is proposed 
that the fund shall be invested in Government 
bonds, and the income thereof paid to Mrs. 
Garfield during her life, and at her death the 
principal to be divided among the surviving 
children. This movement affords not only 
a fresh illustration of the considerate and 
thoughtful generosity of our Metropolitan busi- 
ness men, but constitutes a tribute to the ex- 
alted character of the President and the Chris- 
tian heroism of his wife, which is full of sig- 
nificance, as showing the popular appreciation 
of the highest qualities of manhood and the 
sweetest graces of womanhood. 


Tue Legislative bribery investigation at 
Albany has ended in collapse. The majority 
of the committee merely submit the testimony, 
with a statement that the courts having taken 
cognizance of the Bradley charges, it would 
be improper for the Legislature to take any 
further action. The minority. in a long report, 
conclude that at least one thing is proven, 
namely, that Mr. Bradley accepted a bribe ; 
and that while he says he accepted it with the 
intent to expose the briber, the law recog- 
nizes the legitimacy of no such intent, but 
makes the receiving of a bribe under such 
circumstances a felony. The minority recom- 
mend the adoption of a resolution transmitting 
the evidence taken by the committee to the 
legal authorities, to the end “that in every 
case whenever and wherever there has been 
any violation of the law or of the Constitution, 
there may be a thorough prosecution of the 
same, and such punishment provided as is due 
for the crime committed.”’ The reports and 
resolution were, as was to be expected, laid | 
on the table, and here the whole matter will 
of course come to the end. It is to be hoped 
that the trials in September may have a more 
satisfactory and definite conclusion than the 
“ investigation ” of the Legislative Committee. 


Senator Conkina, in a letter to Attorney- 
General McVeagh. has called attention to the 
necessity of some legislation which will pro- 
vide adequately for the punishment of assaults 
upon the life of the Executive. We quote: 


“Our criminal Code treats premeditated homi- 
cide in all cases alike, irrespective of the victim. 
Murder being visited by the greatest penaltyaper- 
haps no distinction between one case and another 
could be founded on the public relations held by 
the person slain. But in case of altempt to murder, 
broad distinctions can be made between assailing 
the life of an individual and an atiempt to take a 
life of special value to the whole people. The 
shocking occurrence of Saturday, I think, demands 
that the definition and punishment of assaults 
aimed at high executive officers, whether success- 
ful or not, should be made thoroughly rigorous. 
The man who attempts the life of the President, if 
morally responsible, commits an offense which the 
Nation ought to guard against and punish by the 
exertion of all the power civilized nations may 
employ. I suggest this as deserving consideration.” 





The Board of Trade of this city has adopted 
resolutions urging that “such amendments | 
should be made to existing laws as will make 
an attempt upon the life of the President 
treason, and punishable with ignominious 
death.” This proposition undoubtedly reflects | 
the sentiment of the people, who agree that | 
the provisions of existing laws as to cases | 
of this description are altogether insufficient. | 


’ 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Domestic. 

Griscom, on Saturday last, concluded forty-two 
days of his fast. 

Tur New York State Teachers’ Association held 
its annual meeting at Saratoga last week 


Justice Currrorp, of the United States 
Supreme Court, is lying dangerously ill with gangrene 
jo the foot, 

Coronet, Wiiiiam E. Cameron, Readjuster 
Candidate for Governor of Virginia, has formally opened 
his canvass. 


THE annual session of the American Bankers’ 


| Association will be held at Niagara Falls on August 10tb, 


llth and 12th. 


Tue Secretary of the Interior has relieved The- 
ophilus French from official duty as Auditor of Pacific 
Railroad Accounts, 


Ir is said that twenty-nine lodges of Sitting 
Bull’s bostiles are anxious to surrender to the military 
authorities in Montana 


Tue Supreme Court of Michigan has decided 
that combinations formed to affect the price of grain or 
other necessaries of life are illegal. 


Nineteen Mormon missionaries landed at this 
port last week with 750 converts they had gathered to 
gether in Norway and Sweden and the British Isles 


Governok Corneii has vetoed the Bill to 
build a new Croton Aqueduct at a cost of about 
$15,000,000, with the chances that & would finally be 
$20,000,000. 

A Firg in Cinciunati on July 7th destroyed 
property to the value of $1,000,000. The buiidings de 
stroyed were factories, and several persons were injured 
while attempting to escape from the flames. 


Tue Lady Franklin Bay Expedition sailed, July 
4th, from 8t. John, Newfoundland. The Point Barrow 
party, under Lieutenant Ray, of the Army, will sail in 
the schooner Golden Fleece from San Franciego within a 
few days. 


InroRMATION has been received from the Ute 
Com missioners that a suitable locality has been selected 
for the permavent home of the Uncompagre band of 
Uies, and that their removal from their present grounds 
will soon be effected. 


Tue first telegram over the new cable, “ the 
first Atlantic cable constructed on American ’account,”’ 
18 a dispatch from the makers, the Siemens Brothers, to 
the President, expressing sympathy with him and 
heping for his recovery. 


Tue bodies of thirteen of a surveying party of 
the Mexican Central Railway have been fouod murdered 
forty miles south of El Paso, They were all Americans, 
and are supposed to have been massacred by a remopant 
of Victoria’s band of Apaches. 


At a meeting of the Directors of the Panama 
Railroad Company, held in New York City last week, 
the De Lesseps Canal Company was admitted to repre 
sentation in the Board in compliance with the agree 
ment recently made for the purchase of the road. 


THERE is some discussion at Washington as to 
whether the President is not in the condition of “‘ina 
bility ” specially provided for in the Constitution; but 
leading lawyers think that there is no ‘‘inability ’’ in 
bis case, inasmuch as he is still able to consult with bis 
colleagues and sigo official papers, if necessary. 


A caucus of Republican members of the New 
York Legislature, on the Sth inst., nominated the Hon 
Elbridge G. Lapham for the short Senatorial term, and 
the Hon. Warner Miller for the long term. Mr. Depew 
formally withdrew from the contest, in a graceful 
letter. The Conkling men did not participate in the 
caucus. 

Vice-Presipent ARTHUR has gained in public 
esteem by his dignified and feeling deportment since 
the recent tragedy. He has very properly refused even 
to talk about what he would do if he succeeded to the 
Presidency. The subject has been brought to his atten- 
tion, but he bas refused to admit the probability of the 
President dying, and bas peremptorily declined to say 
anything about his policy in case he became the chief 
ruler of the nativa. 


Tue work of the Government Departments has 
not been interrupted by the recent tragedy. When the 
event occurred the Treasury Department was preparing 
to disburse about thirty-five millions of dollars, on ac 
count of accrued obligations. Since that day the pre- 
parations bave been completed and the payments bave 
been going on. Up to the night of the 8th sixteen mil 
lions had been paid out, of which over ten millions 
were on account of the priocipal and interest of the pub 
lic debt. These facts may be cited as proofs of the 
admirable organization of the Treasury Department. 


Foreign. 


Lerroy, the Brighton Railway murderer, has 
been captured in London. 


Minsk, the capital of a Russian province of that 


| name, b&s been partially destroyed by tire. 


A Frencu company with $10,000,000 capital is 
being formed in Paris to develop the mining resources of 
Canada 

Ir is reported that the Khédive of Egypt will 
soon decree the total abolition of slavery throughout his 
dominions. 

Mr. J. R. Keene has presented $1,000 to the 
poor of Paris out of his winnings by the race for the Grand 
Prize of Paris. 

A comprnaton of German parties has been 
formed to oppose the Progressists. It has the Govern- 
ment support. 

Tue Mexican Budget for the present financial 
year amounts to $25,220,168. The Custom House at 
Matamoras produced $300,000 in five months. 


A LarGe delegation of Irish farm laborers, ac- 
companied by eighty members of Parliament, visited 
Mr. Forster in London on the 8th. In reply to their ad 
dress he said that when the Government conferred a 
franchise upon agricultural jaborers io Engiand it would 
also upon those in Scotland and Ireland. 


Tue Pope has issued an encyclical letter, dated 
June 29th, dealing with recent attempts on the lives of 
sovereigns, in which he declares that the precepts of 
Christ are eminently fitted to comprise both those who 
obey and those who command, and to produce between 
the two sections of the community that unity of pur 
pose which engenders public tranquillity. 


Tur French Senate has adopted an amendment 
to the Compulsory Education Bill which alters its char- 
acter and imperils its passage. The amendment, which 
was offered by M. Jules Simon, provides that elementary 
schoolmasters shail teach pupils their duties towards God 
and their country. It was carried in spite of the strenu 
ous opposition of Premier Ferry. The Chamber of 
Deputies will probably reject the amendment, which de- 
atroys the secular character ef the Biil 
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The Pictorial Spirit of the Tilustrated Foreign Press,—Srr Pace 347. 





IRELAND. STORMING CASTLETOWN CASTLE, NEW PALLAS, LIMERICK, 





MALTA.— EXCAVATING THE RUINS OF A ROMAN VILLA. 











ENGLAND.—THE DUKE OF ALBANY ( PRINCE LEOPOLD ). 
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MOUNTED POLICEMEN CONVEYING MESSAGES FROM THE GATES OF THE WHITE HOUSE GROUNDS TO MEMBERS OF THE CABINET, 
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READING THE LAST BULLETIN OF THE NIGHT TO PRESS REPORTERS IN THE CORRIDOR OF THE WHITE HOUSE. 


THE ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF THE PRESIDENT. — From Skercues sy A. BeraHaus aND CHARLES UpHAM.— SEE Paap 346, 








PHILISTINE. 


By Mrs. G. W, GopFrREY. 


PART I. 


&é 7OU are certainly hard on her,”’ she 
\ says, swinging her foot to and tro 
with some impatienct pretty 

Svoking foot that barely reaches the 
* Most men would find for 
handsome woman—you have none 

She is sitting at ‘one end of the deep old 
window-seat ; he at the other, certainly a good 
deal further off than there is under the cir 
cumstances any eccasion for him to be. It is 
the half-hour beween daylight and lamplight, 
the best half-hour in all the Winters day ina 
country house, if it be spent under certain 
conditions. But though they are alone in the 
room together, they are by no means availing 
themselves of the possibilities of the occasion, 
Qn the contrary, the firelight. lighting them 
up by fits and starts, as firelight is apt to do, 
shows a certain defiance on her smal] tace, 
shows him sitting, with ordssed arms and a 
pucker on his torehead, a good three teet away 
from her 

* It is im po 
of that sort,” he answers, hotly. 
beauty is devilish.’ 

“ Devilish 2’ (raising her eyebrows 
is a strong word.” 

She glances at him as he says it. 


avery 
ground. 


excuses such a 


ssible to be too hard on a woman 
“ Her very 


‘that 


She can 


only see his profile, but it is a very handsome | 


her heart she would like to be 
like to give in—like at any 


profile. In 
friends with him 


“ate to make the most of this half-hour before | 


she is obliged to go away to the rest of her 
friends, to pour out the five o’elock tea and 
play her part as pretty little dainty mistress of 
the house for the balance of the evening. But 
there are points, she feels, on which a woman 
must have ah opinion, and this is one of them. 

* Not too strong,’’ he answers, resolutely. 
* She is the type of a detestable class, a class 
that did not exist ten yearsago. Then women 
were one thing or another, ladies or—not 
ladies ; now, God knows what they call them- 
selves, | do not. I only know that they use 
their eyes and their tongues and their beauty, 
it they chance to have any beauty, in a way 
that is altogether to be abhorred. Women 
who behave as your friend behaved last night 
with that brute, Aveling, ought not to be con- 
sidered as fit associates for honest people.” 

He is getting incoherent. She laughs. 

“ Dot,’ he says, turning round on hér, and 
shortening a little the distance between them, 
‘what induced you to ask her here? She, 
and such as she, are endurable in London— 
they are the products of a vicious state of 
society. One expects to meet them at balls 
and féles and dinners— anywhere in the glare 
of the gaslights ; but in acountry house, where 
one must be daily and hourly thrown into 
their presence, exposed to their tricks and 
fascinations, it is unbearable !” 

There is an extraordinary heat in his man- 
ner; his good looking face is very 
There are some of his triends who are of 
opinion that Raymond Knollys is a young man 
of a decided, not to say masterful,turn. There 
ure others, probably among those whom he 
iag Openly despised for their follies and vices, 
who go further, and call him a prig 

But Dot, for her part, rather likes a man 
who has the courage of his opinions; even 
now she is not without admiration of his be- 
1avior, but she has no intention of owning it. 

“ You forget,” she says, a little coldly, * that 
Theo is not only my guest, but my father’s. 
He is quite as fond of her, and admires her 
quite as much as | do.” , 

‘Your father is under the charm like all 
the rest,’ says the young man. quickly. “If 
he could see her as she really 1s—a coquette 
without a heart—a flirt without the ghost of a 
principle to restrain her flirtations—he would 
be the first to regret he had ever owned her 
as the friend of his daughter.” 

* You are unjust to her,” she answers, defi- 
antly. ‘What can make you so hard upon 
her? If she does flirt, is it very wonderful. 
80 pretty as she is? She is wild, I know, and 
imprudent, but that is just because she is gen- 
erous, and cannot understand what others 
will think. And if’ (laughing a little vex- 
edly) “she does set them all by the ears— 
>tracey, Lord Aveling, and the rest of them— 
does it do us any harm? Are we not happy 
enough ourselves to be able to look leniently 
on her little amusements ?”’ : 

There ia something in the tone of her voice, 
something in the look ot her eyes, that recalls 
him to himself, that reminds him suddenly 
what she is to him, what he is to her. 

He moves closer to her, and stretening out 
nis hands, draws her to him. looking, as well 
as tne firelight will permit him, into tne little 
face that for a long time past has seemed to 
him the best and sweetest, if not the prettiest, 
the world contains. 

“My dear,”’ he says with a sort of pity, “it 
is you who are generous. In your heart | be- 
lieve you condemn this woman as much as | 
do, but having made her your friend, you will 
stick to her through thick and thin—that 1 
know. Only when it is too late will you un- 
derstand how little she is capable of appreci- 
ating your generosity.” 

Then he stoops and kisses her. 

“‘ Dear,” he says, very tenderly, “ whether | 
seem to you right or wrong. will you take 
my advice and send her away, before she 
gives you cause to repent of your kindness to 
her?” 

Held in his arms, with his face close to hers, 
she, loving him so much, is almost without 
power to resist him in anything. If there 
were any possibility of yielding, she would 
yield. It is only the utter impossibility that 
makes her hold out. 

“What are you thinking about, Ray?” she 
answers, drawing back a little and looking up 
in his face. “Having asked a woman to my 
house, do you propose that I should tell her 


stern. | 
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that | have repented of my hospitality, and 
that I hope she will be kind enough to take 
herself away as soon as possible *’ 
Cannot you have the measles, or some- 

thing he says, laughing a little uneasily. 

Women always have some device for every 
el ergency.”’ 

No good” (laughing too’. 

tay and nurse me. She is so kind, 
se|fish—much as you hate her. 

‘Make it the small-pox, then,” he says, with 
bitterness in his jest. ‘‘No fear of her 
risking that.” 

But Dot laughs no more 

‘You forget,’’ she says, really aggrieved, 
“that you are suggesting that I should shut 
myself up in my room just when—when 1 
have a house full of people to entertain.” 
when you are here,” she had been 
going tosay. but shedoesnoteayit. Clearly 
it is not for her to show an appreciation of 
his presence when he is proposing to do with- 
out hers. 


“She would 
and so un 


some 


* Just 


There is a moment's silence 
“Then.” he says at length, with the air of 
a man who has come to an inevitable decision, 
“do not be vexed with me, lot, if I go away 
for a little while and come back by-and-by. 
You see.” he goes on quickly-—understanding 
rather than seeing her dismay—* it is intoler- 
able to me to be torced by intimate association 
with Miss Roche into a friendship which | have 
| no intention of continuing after we are mar- 
| ried. Choose your friends as you like, I have 
no power to prevent you—but understand 
that she’’—with a little pause of marked aver- 
| sion—‘*‘ can be none of mine.” 
He stops short. In a moment he under- 
| stands that he has gone too far. Itis not often 
that Dorothy Carmichael is thoroughly angry. 
In all the years that he has known her he has 
seldom seen her as he her now. She 
stands a little way otf from him, her small 
smooth head well up in the air, her eyes 
aflame. 

“Do you mean,” she says, very coldly, very 
| deliberately, * that when my father and I have 
asked our friends here to meet you—you mean 
to go away and leave me? It will be like the 
play of ‘ Hamlet’ with Hamlet left out—like 
a wedding without a bridegroom. 1” (with 
| something that she means for a laugh, but is 
|horribiy near a sob)—“I scarcely think in 

that you need trouble to come back 
again 

For a moment he hesitates. lor a moment 
| it seems to him that it would be well to pick 
up the gauntlet, to take her at her word and 
go away at any sacrifice. Then his heart 
softens. He looks at her standing there in 
the firelight, and he understands how sore a 
struggle is going on between her pride and 
her love—how very near she is to breaking 
down and crying outright. After all, he is 
| too fond of her to vex her. 

“ My dear,” he says, holding out his hands 

and drawing her to him, “1 will do nothing to 


sces 





case 


hurt you—cannot you understand that’ 1} 
wanted to do only what was best—for you. 
Well, well! never mind, let it go! If we are 


to begin to quarrel, you and I, because of her, 
I shall wish more than ever that we had never 
set eyes on her. 

“And you will talk no more of going?” she 

says, presently, ina muffled voice. Her head 
}18 buried somewhere in his coat-sleeve—it 
does not reach very high. 

‘*No,” he answers, gravely, ‘‘I will talk no 
more of going.’ 

“ And ” (lifting her head) “ you will promise 
| to be friends with Theo ’”’ 
| * Such friends,” he says, with a laugh which 
| she does not at all understand, *‘ that perhaps 
you will some day wish you had not asked 
me to stay.”’ 

It is certainly an enigmatical speech, but 
before she can make up her mind whether she 
shall ask him to explain it, he has let go her 
hands and_has led the way to the door. 

“ Come,” he says, matter-of-factly. 
will be waiting tea for us.” 

Two minutes later they are in the little 
room that Dorothy calls her own, and where 
ali those who are staying in the house, and 
one who is not an inmate but only a very con- 
stant visitor, are assembled, as is their custom 
on wet afternoons, for tive-o’clock tea. 

It is a very fantastic little room, adorned—- 
as Dorothy devoutly believes—according to 
the very strictest principles of high art. The 
prevailing tint is ot peacock-green, the dado 
indeed is an artistic arrangement of real pea- 
cock’s feathers. The furniture is mainly 
composed of old-fashioned chairs, tables, cabi- 
nets and convex mirrors, long ago condemned 
by Dorothy s grandmothers as useless rubbish, 
and relegated to the lumber-room, but - as 
Dorothy has been assured by many connois. 
seurs-—of undoubted antiquity and priceless 
value. Indeed, the squire himself—Dorothy’s 
tather—has so little doubt as to the antiquity 
of the chairs. that it is very seldom he trusts 
himself to one of them, but usually when he 
visits her pet room, prefers to stand, as he 
does now, in British attitude, with his back to 
the fire. 

His eyes light up as she comes into the 
room—eyes that are somehow like hers in 
spite ot difference of color. 

‘Dot, Dot,” he says, cheerily, “‘have you 
torgotten that we are all waiting for our tea?” 

She answers him, as she passes, with an 
affectionate little pat on the back, sufficient 
commentary on the familiar friendship be- 
tween them, and takes up her place at the 
pretty little cozy tea-table among her quaint 
old cups and saucers, blinking a little in the 
lamplight, which, shaded though it is, seems 
so bright after the darkness she has come from. 

“ Forgetfulness of time is admissible when 
one is love-naking,” says a little woman with 
snow-white hair and a young face, whose 
busy fingers are moving in and out, in and 
out, among her knitting. She is Dorothy's 
godmother, and the nearest approach to a 
duenna among the party, though she is not 
above forty, and pretty yet. 


“ They 








| it it were music, in a way that is a little con- 


‘And supposing we have not veen love- 
making, but only—quarreling ?” asks Dorothy, 
with a slightly heightened color, a slightly 
heightened voice, both of which are percep- 
tible to some of the onlookers. 

* Quarreling! quarreling!” says the squire, 
in that loud, cheery voice of his that seems so 
accustomed to ‘ hélloaing * to his hounds that 
it can scarcely modulate itself to the propor 
tions of a drawing-room. In my days, when 
a young man had a pretty girl all to himself, | 
he made better use of his time than to quarrel | 
with her. Raymond, my boy, what were you | 
thinking about to quarrel with my Dot?” 

“(Can the givmg of a little advice be called | 
quarreling ?”’ says the young man quietly, sink- | 
ing into a chair near Dorothy's godmother- 
Mrs. Arinitage. 

It is evident from his tone and manner that 
he by no means approves of the publicity 
which Dorothy has thrust upon him, and for | 
a moment no one answers him. 

Then some one—not looking at him, but 
straightat Dorothy, says in a low,clear voice: | 

* And what was the good advice, if one may 
ask?” 

very one looks at her as she speaks. 

All the other people in the room are more 
or less good-looking, and more or less com- 
monplace. Of all of them one might find the 
prototypes in any London drawing-room, in 
any well-mixed country-house party. 

There are two young girls—sisters—one 
dark, with long, soft eyes. given to the reading 
of poetry and the adoration of art ; the other, 
with a nest of fair fuzzy curls on her small, | 
round head, the best little goer across country | 
in all the county, and the lady-champion at | 
lawn-tennis. There isa young married woman | 

Dorothy’s cousin—who, having no particular 
beauty, has yet aspired to enter among the 
ranks of professional beauties, has had her 
portrait exhibited in shop-windows, and her 
name mentioned in society journals — the 
owner of a good foot and a good pair of eyes 
(ot both of which she makes great use), and 
her husband, a good-looking, good-natured 
man, who being possessed of no salient char- 
acteristics of his own, is apt to be known as | 
Mrs. Drysdale’s husband. 

There is a young man, with long hair anda 
poetical talent, who is given to a somewhat 
rhapsodical form of conversation—to talking 
of music as if it were painting, and painting as 


fusing to the people who are not accustomed 
to the South Kensington school of modern art. 
jargon. 

There is another who is his antithesis in 
every respect—an embryo parson—John Cam- 
eron by name; broad-shouldered and fresh- 
featured—better fitted, one might fancy, to 
knock a man down than to convince him of 
his sins in any more orthodox fashion. And 
last of all, leaning against Dorothy’s carven 
mantelpiece, with one of her priceless blue 





| cups in his hands, is a man a good deal older 





than these others, with a worn, handsome 
face that somehow conveys the impression ot 
having known everything, seen everything, 
tired of everything, and nothing very peculiar 
about him except it be a way he has of look- | 
ing at women—a way that is apt to make | 
other men hate him and speak of him, as Ray 
mond Knollys spoke to Dorothy—as “ that 
brute? A veling.” 

But he, and all the rest, are more or less 
ordinary reproductions of people very ordi- 
narily met with. They are but the back- 
grounds to a picture of which one woman is 
the centre. It is probable that it has been her 
fate to be the centre of most pictures of which 
she has formed a part. For she is beautiful. 
Artists and sculptors have agreed in pro 
nouncing her one of the most beautiful women 
of her time. There are other pretty women 
in the room—Mrs. Drysdale, who most cer- 
tainly counts herself, and has been counted 
by others, a beauty ; the two sisters, both of 
them more than ordinarily good-looking ; and 
last of all, Dorothy herself, who has a far 
larger share of a womans best dower than 
usually falls to heiresses—but there is not one 
of them who stands a chance of being looked 
at twice while Miss Roche is by their side. 

Her rare pale skin, of the color and texture 
of a cream rose-leaf, puts to shame the arti- 
ficial roses that bloom on Mrs. Drysdale’s 
cheeks—makes even the ruddy color that 
health and much exercise have painted on 
little Beatrice Seton’s face aeem coarse and 
common. Her mouth and throat and chin, 
molded on the grand old lines that the Greeks 
gave their goddesses, dwart all rosebud lips 
and baby dimples into insignificance. Her 
eyes—long und soft, seldom smiling, never 
brilliant—yet hold beneath their heavy lids a 
dangerous fascination that makes all the little 
tricks of such a one as Mrs. Drysdale seem 
but poor stage-play, of which the artifice is 
too apparent to be successful. And her hair 

-there were people in the world who main- 

tained that her hair was her chief beauty— 
thick and rich in quantity, growing from alow 
broad brow that ought to have betokened a 
noble nature, and of a color that is rarely seen 
on the head of living woman—not yellow here 
and brown there, like Mrs. Drysdale’s, nor 
even ot that soft mixture of gold and brown 
threads which Raymond Knollys, stroking 
Dorothy's little head, had been used to tell | 
her was the most beautifu! color in all the | 
world—but ot a rich madder-brown, most like | 
the color of a chestnut newly burst from its 
pod, and the best of all settings for a grand | 
fair face. 

And above and beyond this, she is peculiar. 
There is something about her, indefinite, in- 
tangible, which sets her apart from all the 
other women in the room. 

It is not only her dress, though her costly 
tea-gown of some rich Oriental silk and rare 
confusion of laces is strikingly different from 
the sober Winter gowns of the other women— 
it is not even her attitude, for though some 
super-fastidious people might object that the 
abandon of it was out of place jn a room full 








| sober country house like this. 


| too inditterent, it is hard to say 
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of people, it is certain that in an age when 
countesses are photographed in just such atti- 
tudes for the benefit of any one who may 
chance to look into a shop-window, such an 
objection would not hold water. 

But everyone of the people there present 
knew that there was a diflerence, and some 
had tried to explain it. 

“She is so beautiftul—a living sonata!”’ the 
poet had said. “How should she be like 
other women {” 

“She is an adventuress,” said Mrs. Drys- 
dale, who hated her with a hatred that was 
almost grand. “No other girl but Dorothy, 
who is always doing Quixotic and ridiculous 
things, would have dreamt of asking her toa 
She is out of 
place here, and she knows it.” 

“They all hate her,” Dorothy had explained 
to her father, “and it gives her an air of defi- 
ance—it makes her uncomfortable.” 

“I thought she seemed to make herself 
pretty comtortable,”’ the Squire had answered 
with a touch of humor, remembering how 
Miss Roche had kept him waiting for a quarter 
of an hour the evening before for his dinner— 
an offense he would not have forgiven in a 
less beautiful woman. 

“She has a secret,’ Dorothy's godmother, 
who was an astute little woman, had said to 
herself (only to herself), “and she is always 
on her guard. She is in love with some one, 
or has designs on some one, and she is afraid 
of letting it out.” 

‘She is a mystery,’ Lord Aveling, who 
thought he knew enough of women to read 
them like open books, had answered some one 
who asked him what manner of woman was 
this Miss Roche whom Dorothy had imported 
into this country-house next to his. ‘She is 
not the mere fashionable coquette they think 
her. She will not be satisfied with drivelling 
away her life like other women, with a little 
naughtiness and a little repenting, a little love 
and a great deal of tameness. She is capable 
of a grand passion. She will be the heroine 
of some great fiasco or some terrible tragedy, 
before she dies.”’ 

Each having their own idea about her, they 
are agreed but in one single thing—they are 
all most profoundly interested in her. 

They all look at her as she speaks now. 
She so seldom takes any part in the ordinary 
conversation going on around her, that it is 
astonishing enough that she should ask this 
most simple-seeming question. Adventuress 
she may be—out of place in this quiet country 
house, they all in their hearts feel she is; 
but of one thing at least they must acquit her 

she has not taken advantage of her situation 
to ingratiate herself with any one of the 
women with whom she is, for the moment, so 
intimately associated — women, all more or 
less well-placed in the world’s esteem, all more 
or less capable of doing her service by the 
mere fact of their acquaintance. If a civil 
word or a flattering look could have turned 


| one of them from an enemy into a friend, she 


has not given it. Whether she is too proud, or 
but the fact 
remains, The men, with one exception, are 
all, in their different ways, in love with her. 
The women, with one exception, have all, in 
their different ways, so strong an objection to 
her, that it may almost be said they hate her; 
but they all listen to her : 

‘‘And what was the good advice, if one may 
ask ?”’ 

She looks straight at Dorothy as she speaks, 
but Dorothy, for the first time in their remem- 
brance, avoids her eyes, avoids her question. 

Then she turns her look on Raymond with so 
direct a question, that he cannot in ordinary 
politeness refuse to answer it. 

“7 think you would scarcely care to hear,” 
he says, looking back at her with a coldness 
that is altogether new in her experience of 
men. 

But she asks no more questions. She sim- 
ply smiles, a small enigmatical smile, and goes 
back to the low-toned conversation with Lord 
Aveling. which the entrance of Dorothy and 
Raymond had interrupted. It seems to some 
ot the onlookers that this low-toned conversa- 
tion is for ever going on since Lord Aveling, 
discovering the new attraction at the Manor 
House, has honored it so frequently with his 
presence—or at least, that he is for ever talk- 
ing, and looking, and she for ever listening. 

(To be continued.) 








VIGIL AT THE WHITE 


STEADY IMPROVEMENT IN THE 
OF THE PRESIDEN’. 


f\U" wonderful vitality, pluck and cheerfulness 

of President Garfield since be was shot, and 
particularly since passing two of the four crises 
thatare apt to accompany an injury such as he 
sustained, have been the subject of universal com- 
mendation. While, at the time of writing, there 
were dangers still to be apprehended in the form 
of secondary hemorrhage and blood potsoning, the 
patient was himself so hopeful, so docile, so deter- 
mined to live, that the great sympathetic public, 
notwithstanding the cautious utterances of the 
physicians and surgeous, made up its anxious 
mind that the worst was over. 

On Wednesday, July 6th, as the result of a fur- 
ther consultation between the attending physicians 
and Professor Hildegarde, it was resolved, while 
awalting the arrival of the special refrigerating ap- 
paratus ordered from Boston, to try a device based 
on a system of cooling by means of wetted mats, 
which are used in India. At 5 o'clock a heavy 
thunderstorm fell upon the city, which cooled the 
atmosphere considerably for a while, but later it 
grew warm again. At 10 o'clock the apparatus ar- 
rived and was put up in the sick-room. Long V- 
shaped zinc troughs, filled with ice and water, were 
placed under the windows, A common clothes-line 
was strung from side to side, close to the walls, at 
a distance of seven feet from the floor. Over this, 
in front of the windows, were hung woolen sheets, 
so that the ends lay in the troughs. The water im- 
mediately mounted the stuff, and the breeze pass- 
ing them, entered the room, charged with the cool- 
ness imparted by the ice. As the heat was becoming 
intense, the immediate fall in the temperature of 
the sick-room was a matter of hearty congratulation. 

At 12:30 thesecond bulletin of the day was issued. 
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It announced that the President was still comfort 
ible and taking his nourishment well, His pulse 
had increased to 100, his temperature had risen to 
yy 7-10, and his respiration remained as at 8 o’clock 

22. The slight rise in the pulse and temperature 
at noonday was expected, and gave the physicians 
no uneasiness. Soon after this the large bed on 
which he was resting was changed for a narrow 
one, which presents a smaller heating surface, and 
which stands higher, affording a chance for a bet- 
ter current of air to pass under it, 

For the first time since the preceding Friday bust- 
ness in the Executive Department was on Wednes- 
day transacted with something of the usual method 
and regularity. Some of the Secretaries spent sev- 
eral hours at their desks Tuesday, attending to the 
more pressing matters on hand, but nothing like a 
general clearing-up of arrearages was attempted 
until the following day. Although every member 
of the Cabinet is suffering more or less from loss of 
rest and from the terrible strain to which all have 
been subjected during the last four days of anxiety 
and suspense, each one turned to his accustomed 
duties in the morning with a feeling of cheerful- 
ness after his visit to the White House. 

From the time dangerous symptoms appeared on 
Sunday evening until after the arrival of Drs. 
Hamilton and Agnew on Monday morning, and 
their assurance tliat there was no immediate 
danger, every member of tle Cabinet remained at 
the White House. Mr. Blaine paced the library 
floor with bowed head, his hands interlocked be- 


hind him, His face was bloodless and his eyes 
heavy and leaden, Postmaster-General James sat in 
an alcove in the Cabinet room leaning heavily 


upon his hands, and his arms across his knees, 
Mr. Windom was at the table, pale, and his face 
bearing traces of trouble. Mr. Kirkwood occupied 
an alcove near Mr. James, holding for hours be- 
fore him in trembling hands a newspaper which 
he could notread. Mr. MacVeagh sat at the table 
with Mr. Windom. Mr. Huntand Mr, Lincoln walked 
about, the latter early in the evening with a fair- 
haired daughter, a child of ten, who pressed her 
cheek against his hand as she looked ypon the 
saddened company. Only the physicians and their 
attendants, the family and the wives of the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, were admitied beyond the 
library. Mrs. Garfield moved about nolselessly, 
never losing her composure while others were 
around, and never faltering In her bellef that the 
President would recover. She retired by midnight 
after quietly taking leave of the President, and on 
the morning of the, 4th he awoke to find her hand 
upon his pillowand a smiling greeting from her 
lips. Miss Molife, whom her mother had induced 
to retire early, entered the sick-chamber shortly 
after the President awoke, and nestled her fresh 
face in his beard, She, too, kept her composure, 
The President kissed her and stroked her hair, and 
then she took a seat near her mother. The boys 
came in presently with manful bearing, and re- 
mained a few minutes. Then all the family re- 
tired excepting Mrs. Garfield, who remained until 
breakfast was announced. Upon leaving fur the 
breakfast-room she stopped for a few words with 
the wives of members of the Cabinet, to whom she 
expressed herself so confidently of the patient’s re- 
covery that they sought the Secretaries with such 
glowing accounts of the President’s condition and 
of the indications that carriages were at once or 
dered. and all the Cabinet members went home for 
needed rest. : 

Guiteau, the assassin, maintains his air of cool 
indifference, and asserts that, no matter what the 
result may be, not a hair of his head will be 
touched, “ Why,” he said, “I know Sherman and 
Blaine and all of them, and do you suppose I can 
come to harm?” 

The keepers say Guiteau is quiet and orderly. 
Thus far he has exhibited no decided outward 
signs of insanity, although his conduct at meal- 
times is somewhat eccentric. He is fond of talking, 
and not specially particular as to whom he talks to, 
Probably the severest blow dealt at him by the 
authorities was the order cutting him off fgom all 
communication with his fellow-prisoners, Still he 
has the turnkey of his ward, a big, cool-headed 
fellow to talk with, and is comparatively content, 
He has a trick of pulling his blanket over his face 
when a keeper looks in at him, and then emerges 
from his obscurity with a dazed and vacant look on 
his face, but all the time there is a twinkle in his 
dark eye that belios the stolidity of the face. 

The precautions for guarding the jall against 
mob violence have been most judiciously taken, 
At the workhouse, within a stone’s throw, 4 detull 
of twenty policemen are on duty night and day. 
These will act as pickets in case of an attack, and 
will fall back upon the prison should the mob ad- 
vance there, The inner garrison consists of a com- 
pany of the Second Artillery (regulars) under the 
command of Major Scanlon, There is no osten- 
tatious show of military possession, but should the 
mob attempt to lynch the prisoner in the event of 
President Garfield’s death they will meet with 
sturdy resistance. 

Whenever the assassination is alluded to the 
Reepers say Guiteau loses his coolness to some ex- 
tet, and declares over and over again that it was 
done for the good of the party. ‘1 am onlysorry,”’ 
he said to one keeper, ‘that I didn’t fire another 
shot and finish him.” The keepers declare that if 
Guiteau is mad he is one of the most methodical 

_Iwwadmen they ever saw. 

“ Guiteau’s jail life is a quiet, dreary and monoton- 
otis one. In all respects, excepting as to the in- 
crease of the guard and the security of his cell, he 
is on a level with ordinary prisoners. He retires 
and rises when they do. receives the same rations 
and is required to clean up his cell. His only relief 
ja when the District-Attorney, or some one acting 
for him, visits him and then he talks. He is de- 
barred from reading the newspapers or writing 
letters now, and occasionally, in sheer desperation, 
he speaks to a keeper on subjects not connected 
with the jail. All the officials have received strict 
orders not to converse with him. A good part of his 
time he spends in a sort of restless sleep, and once 
in a while he is allowed to exercise himself in the 
corridor. On these occasions he is accompanied 
by keepers, and sees none of his fellow-prisoners. 
His fare is the prison rations, without addition of 
any kind, and his appetite is said to be good. 
Breakfast, which is served at eight o’clock, con- 
sists of a can of coffee, half a loaf of bread anda 
Labrador herring, boiled. Dinner is brought te 
him at three o’clock, and is composed of soup, 
boiled meat, corn bread and coffee. 

On July 4th Mr. C, M. Bell, the photographer of 
Washington, visited the jail to take pictures of the 
prisoner, under the direction of District-Attorney 
Corkhill ana General Crocker, the warden of the 
jail. Guiteau at first objected to having his picture 
taken, saying that he desired to have it taken in 
first-class style by the best photographer in the 
country, but after being informed that Mr. Bell 
was one of the best he consented. Mr. Bell placed 
his instrument in the rotunda of the jail and sent 
for Guiteau. He was brought down from his cell 
by General Crocker and his assistants. He imme- 
diately walked up to the photographer and said: 
‘*] am the person who wants his photograph. Now 
I want you todo me full justice, See that you get the 
correct expression of my eyes.”” He buttoned up 
his coat, brushed back his hair with his hands, and 
arranged his necktie just as any other person 
would do who was preparing for a sitting. He took 
a standing position by achair, with his head thrown 
back, and assuming an air as of a man of great im- 
portance, inquired if that was not an excellent posi- 
tion. Mr. Dodge, the operator, told him he was 
standing rather stiff, and that he should place him- 
selfina perfectly easy position. Guiteau then re- 
marked that be supposed he (Mr. Dodge) knew his 
business and that be could arrange him in such a 
way as to sult himself; what he wanted was a good 
picture, and that they should be very careful about 
getting the correct expression of his eyes. Eight 
different styles of pictures were taken, showing him 
standing with his hat on and off, and sitting with 
fuli and side face. After each sitting, when the 
photographer would take out the slides to be ex- 
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amined, Gulteau would inquire how that looked, 
if the eyes were all right, etc, 

Now that the condition of the President is 80 
rapidly improving, considerable interest is felt in 
regard to the trial of the assassin, Charles J. Gul- 
teau. Under the law, should the President recover, 
he can only be tried for assault with intent to kill, 
the penalty for which is eight years’ imprisonment. 
Considering the enormity of this crime, the punish- 
ment is considered ridiculously inadequate, 

United States District-Attorney Corkhill, who will 
have charge of the trial, says of the prisoner: *‘ Gul- 
teau is a vain, presuming and egotistical fellow, 
who absolutely forced himself upon the notice of 
prominent men and then claimed them as intimate 
friends. The letters I hold do not implicate any- 
body in the crime, and my wish is that, to save the 
feelings of innocent men with whom Guiteau im- 
pudently and mendaciously claimed acquaintance, 
these letters should never be made public. He 
shows no signs of insanity thatI can see. He talks 
rationally and well; indeed, he stands rather above 
the average as a conversationalist, and his memory 
for historical dates and events is remarkably good. 
His statement of the crime and the motives which 
prompted him to commit it was dictated without 
hesitation, and is a clear, explicit and consecutive 
relation of fact. He is not what I would cal! a cul- 
tured man, but he possesses considerable superfi- 
cial knowledge, 1 regard him as perfectly rational. 
So far as this crime is concerned, when he fired 
those shots he knew the responsibility he was as- 
suming, and knew also that his punishment, should 
either shot prove fatal, would be death. I have some 
thought of trying him on two separate indictments, 
but the proceeding is a novel one, and I shall not 
decide until after consultation. If we can convict 
him on two indic!ments he will have to serve for 
sixteen years.”’ 

The daily scenes in and about the White House 
are of the most unusual character, A sentry paces 
slowly across the sidewalk in front of the main 
carriage entrance to the White House grounds, He 
is in full uniform and he carries an unsheathed 
sabre against his shoulder. The soldier has com- 
rades within the gates. Peering through the tron 
railings, one can see them lounging on the grass 
under the shade of trees and near the passage-way 
on the east side. Muskets, or rifles with bayonets 
attached, are stacked in soldierly fashion in little 
piles here and there. The drill is the same as 
though the men were pickets and an enemy lay a 
short distance away. 

Whenever a bulletin is prepared, one copy Is 
pasted to a tree just a little to the left of the gate 
and a trifle outside of the railing surrounding the 
grounds, Many persons simply look at these bulle- 
tins and pass on. But others, and they have been 
at times very numerous, walt at their posts and 
watch eagerly for other information. Men who 
know some of the doctors ask of these and share 
whatever information is obtained with others less 
fortunately situated, Others, in their eagerness, 
have heretofore accosted every one who came out of 
the White House. Since what was deemed the 
crisis has been passed, these manifestations of anx- 
lety have been much less noticeable, 

A carriage dashes up throfigh the asphalted 
street and to the portals. In it is a Cabinet Minister 
or some one holding near relations to the Presi- 
dential household. There is no need for the crowd 
to open ranks. The passage-way is clear. The 
policeman and the sentry look simply at the driver 
of the vehicle, Heis recognized, the gates open, and 
the carriage bowls along over the sandy and 
watered road leading ina semi-circle to the steps of 
the White House porch. Those whocome on foot en- 
ter at the Same gates and cross the sandy track to the 
pavement, also leading to the front of the mansion. 
At first the carriages used to be driven up t the 
steps of the mansion and under the covered porch- 
way, but of late they have stopped short of that 
place, perhaps because there is there a piece of 
hard asphaltum on which the horses’ hoofs strike 
with asharp clatter. Just within the porch is the 
vestibule, whose flooring of tiles returns the sound 
of footfalls witha sharp emphasis. The vestibule is 
a kind of lounging-place for newspaper men. Here 
itis that many of them intercept ingoing and out- 
coming persons, doctors, Cabinet members, dis- 
tinguished visitors, and the like. Sergeant Dins- 
more, of the White House Police, scrutinizes every 
caller, and no one save those known to have legisla- 
tive business within the housecan pass him. To the 
left, in the direction of the East Room, is the stair- 
case leading to the upper floor. Two officers of the 
household are here in attendance from early morn- 
ing till late at night. With them is to be seen often 
a colored servitor, tall and erect, with an honest, 
intensely black and generally happy-looking face, 
It takes one card to gain admission thus far. The 
visitor must have another to proceed further unless 
he is a Cabinet officer, one of the doctors, or a per- 
son employed about the household. To the left is 
the famous East Room where the Presidential re- 
ceptious are held. That room was closed on Sun- 
day. Since then, however, it has been opened to 
assist in promoting a free circulation of the air. 

Up two flights of heavily carpeted stairs, which 
carry one up only one story, and then around a 
landing, and the visitor finds himself in a dark 
ante-chamber, where one or two of the household 
servants are to be seen. Up two steps and to the 
right is the room of Mr. J. Stanley Brown, the 
President’s private secretary. It is entered by a 
swinging door, Within the room are a number of 
tables, bookcases, a few chairs and a lounge. Itis 
lighted by day by large windows in the rear or 
south side of the mansion. At night a large chan- 
delier and droplights give the needed illumination, 
It is from this room that mostof the news about the 
President’s condition comes, and through this 
room pass the consulting doctors, and others 
whose labor requires their attendance in the 
wounded man’s chamber. Cabinet Ministers come 
here and pass through a little door to the right to 
the chamber in which the consultations of the 
President’s advisers are usually held. 

Vice-President Arthur has kept himself quite se- 
cluded at the residence of Senator Jones, receiving 
but few callers. The most cordial relations exist 
between himself and the Members of the Cabinet. 
Arrangements have been completed whereby, in the 
event of a fatal termination of the President's 
wound, the Cabinet will at once repair to Senator 
Jones’s dwelling, and the Vice-President will be 
quietly sworn in as President by Associate-Justice 
Field, the only member of the Supreme Court now 
in Washington. 

On Friday there was a slight increase in the pulse 
and temperature of the President, attributed by the 
attending surgeons to the heat of the room and to 
the process of suppuration, which was going on in 
the wound near the surface of the body. This pro- 
cess, which was accompanied by a slight discharge 
of pus, was entirely natural, and was an expected 
and necessary result of the injury at that stage of 
the case. 

The several cooling appliances, it was found, did 
not give entire satisfaction, and Mr. Dorsey, a West- 
ern expert, was engaged to prepare an apparatus 
similar to that used in the mines to cool the air and 
send it into the chamber through the registers. 

During the day the President exhibited more 
strength than at any time since the shooting. His 
appetite and he craved hearty food, 
which, of course, was denied him. On Friday 
morning Mrs, Garfield went.out for a drive with 
Mrs. Colonel Rockwell, which was the first time she 
had left the housesince her arrival. During Satur- 
day the condition of the patient continued to show 
signs of improvement, and the hopes of his physi- 
clans were still further strengihened, 


British Blast-furnaces. 

From an official return it appears that there are 
now 556 blast-furnaces at work in Great Britain out 
of 967 erected, the number in operation being 27 
fewer than at the end of March. Scotland has the 
largest number at work in proportion to its total of 
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any district, 120 being in blast; and South Stafford 
shire the fewest, 42 being in operation out of 144, 
Cieveland and Durham district has 119 in operation ; 
Cumberland and Furness, 64; and South Wales, 65. 
Preparations are being made for reducing the pro- 
duction of the Cleveland and Durham district to the 
extent of close upon 1,000 tons per week. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
Storming Castletown Castle, Limerick. 


‘‘Quiplan’s Castle,”’ on the property of Colonel Hare, 
of Davenport Castle, is formed by a few old walls on the 
holding of Tim Quinlan. Ono May 21st an attempt was 
made to serve writs on Quinlan and four others. The 
castle had been reported fortified. Early in the morning 
250 soldiers of the Ninth and Fifty-seventh Regiments, 
with 100 Royal Irish Constabulary, arrived from 
Limerick. They found all the bridges on the way de- 
stroyed, while signal fires were lighted on the hills, and 
large numbers of men and women appeared upon all 
sides. On reaching the castle they were assailed by a 
fierce shower of stones, and some shots were fired by the 
people, Mr. Hare, the agent, having a narrow escape. The 
soldiers and police wore obliged to retreat, several of 
them having been badly bandled, and one policeman’s 
skull was fractured. Subsequently, however, order was 
established. On the 2d of June a detachment of the 
Guards, 350 strong, with 100 men of the Scots Greys, 
were dispatched from Dublin, and being joined by 
300 Royal Irish Constabulary and twenty Engineers, 
proceeded to carry out the evictions They found no 
one in possession of Tim Quinlan’s Castle and met with 
bo opposition of any sort; and since then no fresh dis- 
turbance has taken place there. 


The Dake of Albany. 


Queen's Victoria's youngest and fourth son, His Royal 
Highness Prince Leopold George Duncan Albert, bas been 
recently created Duke of Albany, Earl Clarence and 
Baron Arklow, and has taken his seat among the peers of 
the United Kingdom. Prince Leopold is twenty-eight 
years of age, having been born on April 7th, 1853. He 
is the youngest but one—namely, Princess Beatrics— 
of the nine children born to Her Majesty and to the late 
Prince Consort. He was educated mainly by private 
tutors, but in 1872 matriculated at the University of 
Oxford, and is well known to have inberited a large 
share of his father’s taste for literature and art, and of 
the intellectual babits of studious reflection by which 
Prince Albert was so highly distinguished. A certain 
lack of physical robustmess bas debarred Prince Leopold 
from those pursuits of the Engiish sportsman for which 
his elder brothers have shown much predilection, and 
he has, perhaps from the same cause, not yet under 
taken apy distant travels. 


Rains of a Roman Villa at Malta. 


Our sketch represents the excavation of the ruins of 
an old Roman villa at Malta, near Citta Vecchia, the an- 
cient Medina Notabile. The artist writes: “It is sup- 
posed by some to have been the residence of Publius 
Mosaic floors of various colors have been unearthed. 
That in the foreground was white and black, while in 
the peristyle the pavement was red and green, and con- 
tained figures of a vase and of birds, and was surrounded 
by the rematas of sixteen columns. The peristyle was 
twenty-four feet square, and at the right-hand foreground 
corner there was a communication with the tanks, the 
entrance to whieh ts shown a little further to the right.” 


H, M. 8S. ** Polyphemus,” 


This new monster war vessel, which was launched at 
Chatham Dockyard June 16th, is of very novel and 
peculiar construction. She was designed by Mr. R. 
Barnaby, C. B., Director of Naval Construction, and built 
under the superintendence of Mr. R. P. Saunders, Chief 
Constructor of the Dockyard. In shape something like 
the familiar ‘‘cigar’’ steam yacht, she is 240 feet long 
between the perpendiculars, whilst ber greatest breadth 
is 40 feet, and her depth of hold 18 feet 9 inches. She 
is clad in steel-plate armor three inches in thickness 
down to six feet below the water line, and is built In water- 
tight compartments, so that her entire superstructure 
may be shot away, and the formidable ram, which is in- 
tended to be her chief weapon, may be broken off with- 
out endangering the safety of ber crew. The ram pro- 
jects 14 feet beyond the body of the vessel, and is made 
hollow for the discharge of Whitehead torpedoes, which 
can also be discharged from two ports on either side of 
the hull; and she will algo carry spar or deck torpedoes. 
Upon her deck there are also six revolving turrets for 
carrying Nordenfelt guns; and two conning towers from 
which the steering gear can be actuated. She will be 
propelled by twin three-bladed screws driven by engines 
of 5,600 horse-power, and her estimated speed is seven- 
teen knots an hour. Such is the latest addition to the 
Royal Navy. 

Terra Cotta in Architecture. 


The tendency to introduce terra cotta Into the con- 
struction of public and private buildings is becoming 
very general. In many cities in the northern part of 
Italy and Spain thie material has been almost exclusively 
used in the residences of the wealthy as well as promi- 
nent commercial, financial and public buildings, and the 
terra cotta structures of Bologna, Pavia, Milan, Ravenna 
and Sarogossa are objects of the highest admiration. 
New York, Brooklyn and Boston possess some fine 
specimens of the employment of this most plastic ma- 
terial, and the greater part of the grand mansions pow 
being erected in the neighborhood of Centra! P-rk are 
ornamented with more or less luxury of detail by it, prob- 
ably the most notable instance being the new residence of 
William H. Vanderbilt. Our illustration shows the extent 
to which it is being employed in Milan, where it has long 
been popular, the buildings being the last prominent 
ones erected with its use. 


Chilian Penal Settlement at Sandy 
Point. 


Sandy Point, where the British war-vessel Doterel was 
blown up mysteriously on the 26th of April last, is 
situated in the eastern section of the Straits of Magellan. 
It i¢ a small Chilian settlement of some 300 wooden 
houses, with roofs of gray shingle, which are inhabited 
by a motiey population of many types of humanity, 
some of whom are involuntary settlers, deserters {rom 
the Chilian army who have been banished to the spot; 
while others are voluntary immigrants, attracted by 
large grants of land. The place has a comfortable and 
hospitable appearance, but the climate is bad, and land. 
ing is only practicable about once in five or six days. 


The Empress of Germany Visiting a 
Diet Kitchen. 


The announcement by the Official Gazette of Berlin 
that the health of the Empress of Germany may now be 
regarded as satisfactory, and that hopes are entertained 
that the complaint will pursue a normal, though, per- 
baps, a slow, course to her recovery, will be joyous 
news to thousands of people. The Emperor is now 
eighty-four years uld, and the Empress will be seventy 
in September. Both have been infirm for several years, 
yet have observed to a remarkable degree the courtesies 
and condescensions of imperial life. Feeble as she was 
during the past Winter, the Empress managed to dis- 
play her great interest in those national and local works 
of benevolence of which she is the special patron, and 
maintained her close inspection as long as it was passi- 
ble for her to travel about. The illustration shows Her 
Majesty visiting one of her newest pet institations ip 
Berlin, the diet kitchen for the relief of the poor. 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD, 


Ir has finally been decided that the French 
generul elections shall be held in September 


—Tux German coal mines have begun convey- 
ing coal to the pit’s mouth by electric railways. 


—A corresponpenT at Tunis says France has 
determined to mobilize 100,000 troops and sead them to 
Africa to put down the insurrection with a b’gh hand. 


—A pispatcu from Odessa states that the har- 
vest prospects in Southern Russia are so brilliant that 
if they should be realized the abundance qil| be unpre- 
cedented. 

—A TELEGRAM from Ragusa states that the 
Albanian insurrection continues in the mountain dis- 
tricts, and that Dervisch Pasba, the Turkish commander, 
is unable to repress it. 


—On July 8th the daughter of the English 
Major-General Fyers fell into the sea at Hyéres, France. 
The General’s wife and two other daughters sought to 
rescue ber, and all four were drowned. 


—Tue British Board of Trade returns for the 
month of June show that the value of imports decreased 
£6,500,000, and the value of exports increased £342,000, 
as compared with the same montb last year. 


—Tue new Tichborne claimant, who almost 
convinced San Francisco of his bonesty, and told a story 
of adventures Glling many columns in the newspapers, 
has been identified as C. O. Ferris, a swindler. 


—Tue British Government intend, if possible, 
to introduce a Municipal Reform Bill of London next 
session, which will change the ancient and distinct 
system of the ‘‘city,’’ as distinguished from the rest 
of the metropolis. 


—Sir Starrorp Nortucors has presented a 
petition in the House of Commons, signed by eight thou- 
sand inhabitants of Northampton, the borough repre- 
sented by Mr. Bradlaugh, praying that Mr. Bradlaugh 
shall not be admitted to the House, 


—Tue steamship Vandalia, of the Hamburg- 
American Line, from Hamburg, June’ 2ist, for New 
York, which was reported on the 28th as having broken 
her shaft, arrived at Stornoway, Scotland, on Thursday, 
in tow of two steam-tugs. Captain Petzold reports all 
well on board. 

—Arrter four marriages of a conventional sort, 
and after arriving at the age of eighty, a Kentuckian 
eloped at night on borseback with the youthful belle of 
Buckner, hastened romantically toa clergyman twenty 
miles away, was chased by the angry father, and is now 
enjoying a honeymoon tour. 


—Tue parade of eighty drays, laden with pro- 
ducts representing the resources of Georgia and Alabama, 
which took place at Rome, Ga, on the 4th instant, 
shows that the South is becoming alive to the import. 
ance of diversified industry. It is noteworthy that the 
South this year celebrated the Fourth with patriotie 
ardor, depressed, of course, by the tragedy at Washing- 
ton. 
—Ar the Soldier's Home at Dayton, Ohio, 
when the news of the assault upon the President was re- 
ceived, a man named James McBride ventured to ex- 
press joy at the shooting. He was summoned before 
General Patrick, the Governor of the Home, and bis dis- 
charge written out at once. A guard was summoned and 
McBride was marched out of the institution with fife and 
drum at the point of the bayonet and expelled from the 
gates. 

—A MAS8S-MEETING of the people of Dublin, Ire- 
land, was held on the 4th of July, in celebration of 
American independ .  Resoluti were passed 
warmly sympathizing with Americans in the great vic- 
tory they achieved 105 years ago, and tendering thanks 
to the American journals for supporting the principles 
of the Land League. The hall was decorated with the 
Stars and Stripes and green banners with the harp with- 
out the crown. 


—Tux Legislature of Georgia met at the Capi- 
tol in Atlanta, July 6th. One of its first acts was to pase 
resolutions, by a unanimous rising vote in both branches, 
expressing indignation at the attempted assassination of 
President Garfield, and denouncing the crime in the 
severest terms. The resolutions also expressed pride in 
American manbood as illustrated by the President in bis 
sufferings, and the most cordial admiration of the forti- 
tude of his wife under her severe trial. 





—InrTense heat prevailed throughout Europe 
last week. At Paris, on the 5th, the thermometer indi- 
cated ninety-three degrees in the shade. The Chamber 
of Deputies discussed several proposals to sit during the 
early bours of the forenoon or after sunset, but no de- 
cision was reached. At Aldershot, on the 4th, during 
a sham fight, four soldiers died of sunstroke and several 
others are in a precarious condition. A great electrical 
disturbance and rain prevailed in London on the 6th. 


—Tuere are five cities in the world having 
each a population of over 1,000,000 inhabitants —one 
each in Britain, United States, Germany, France and 
Austria. Then there are nine baving more than 500,000 
inbabitants—tbree in Great Britain, three in the United 
States, two in Russia, one in Turkey. Of cities having 
between 200,000 and 500,000 inhabitants there are 
twenty-nine—six in the United States, five in Great 
Britain, four in Germany and ia Italy, three in France, 
two in Spain, and one in Russia, Austria, Belgium, Hol- 
land and Portugal 


—Tue assessed valuation of real estate speaks 
bandsomely for the steadily-growing prosperity of New 
York City. In 1880 the increase on real and personal 
estate valuation over the previous year amounted to 
$8,018,862.87. These were considered large figures, but 
this year the net increase reported is $42,182,871.87. 
The city is growing more rapidly than the public gener- 
ally knows or believes until the fact is brought to ite at- 
tention by these official figures, The increase in popula- 
tion and the necessary building of new houses must, asa 
matter of course, greatly enhance the value of real and 
personal estate, and the city proudly maintains its posi- 
tion as the metropolis of the New Worid. 


—Tue anti-Jewish riots in Southern Russia re- 
sulted in the destruction of property valued at about 
$3,600,000, a smaller amount than the first accounts re- 
ported. All the leading rioters have now been tried at 
Kiev by court-martial, and several were condemned to 
loss of civil rights and terms of imprisonment varying 
from a few months to three and a half years. One indi- 
vidual, at least, was condemned to twenty years’ exile 
in Siberia. At Odessa, where the prompt action of the 
authorities prevented much damage being done, the 
rioters were tried by a magistrate, and a few of the 
principals were t d to undergo short terms of im- 
prisonment varying from one week to three months. 





—Tuxe political situation in Peru does not im- 
prove. Up to the 15th of June, all efforts to obtain a 
quorum in Congress had failed. Although the Central 
and Northern Departments have ali declared in favor of 
the Provisional Government, and their representatives 
are in Lima, it seems impossible to unite them for 
Legislative purposes, or stimulate them to an effort to 
throw off the Chilian domination. The Chilians, having 
taken Paytas, find the Customs receipts there sufficient 
to maintain the small force stationed at that place. 
Pierola is on bis way to La Paz, where his mission, 
probably, is to induce the Bolivian Congress to put 
forth more determined efforts to revive the struggle, 

. 
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JULES @~From a Poorograpu. THE ASSASSIN, IN THE JAIL, POSING HIMSELF TO BE PHOTOGRAPHED. 
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A MOTHER'S GRIEF. 


WEEP because my child is gone 
For ever from my sight; 
My only joy, my pretty one, 
My dayspring of delight. 


Too fond of grief? What have I left 
To take my darling’s place, 

To bring me back his loving voice, 
His ever-laughing face? 


Grief fills my lonely room with him, 
Lies in his rumpled bed, 

Sleeps in my bosom while I kiss 
And stroke his curly head. 


It prattles to me baby wise, 
As he was wont to speak; 

And bids me feel his dimpled hand 
Upon my tear-washed cheek. 


It fills out with his chubby form 
The garments that he wore, 
The dainty shoes that music made 

Upon my chamber floor. 


It gives me back my baby boy— 
Pray, do not chide me, then; 

For ‘tis only through my tears 
I see my child again. 


I little dreamed that joy could be 
When ceaseless tears should flow; 

But I have learned, since baby died, 
There's luxury in woe. 


THE TYRANNY OF FATE; 
Or, 
A FIAT OF DRACO. 


By Miss ANNIE DUFFELL. 





CHAPTER XXIX.—(CONTINUED). 


66 O YOU think to check me by a few cold 
words ?”’ he cries, passionately. ‘ Do 
you think you can recall what passed 

between us in the fire? You cannot rob me of 

that! My God! the words you uttered then 
have been life to me in the days that have since 
separated us! J know that they were sincere! 

Dare you now deny what you then confessed 

in the faee of death? Oh, listen to me—show 

mercy to us both! What has wrought this 
change in you? Is it the knowledge that some- 
where to-night there may be a woman con- 
taminating earth who bears my name? Is it the 
memory of that foul, desecrated bond between 
us? Listen—though I must speak, though I can 
no more control my feelings than you could 
control a volcano, 1 assure you on my honor 
as a gentleman, by the love I bear you, that 
not a word shall pass my lips that could in any 
way offend you—that I would not utter if our 
mothers stood by our side. I have been cursed 
all my lite! I have been tied to a woman to 
whom there was no sanctity either on earth 
or in heaven! My domestic lite was wrecked 
in the very beginning, my faith betrayed, my 

honor outraged ; yet, is that any reason why a 

gulf should stretch forever between me and 

all human companionship—all woman's love 
and sympathy ?—why I may not tell you I love 


you? Love you! Oh, heaven! it is worship, 
adoration! Madame—darling, will you let me 
talk ’”’ 


There is a sickening, suffocating sensation 
upon the woman. A great mist comes before 
her vision, the color drains from her very 
lips. All her limbs quiver with the pain of 
her deadly trial and deadly temptation. Ah! 
this love—this mighty passion that she may 
not enter into! How she yearns to rest 
her weary, wounded spirit under its covert. 
Yet between her and that blessing—-if there 
were no other barrier—those dead years of 
her life loom with their guilt and mystery. 
The shadow of her shame, the darkness of her 
sin, must ever encompass her ; and she knows 
that from the deceitful, degrading intricacies 
of her miserable life no shadow must be flung 
across this man’s grand and lofty career. She 
is weakened and tempted and suffering by the 
outcryings of her own heart. Yet she strives 
desperately, blindly, for some right path in all 
this labyrinth ot pain and danger. 

** You must not talk—I will not listen!” she 
cries wildly, as she sinks back on a divan. 
“There is a barrier for ever between us.” 

He does not see the hidden meaning to her 
words. He believes she refers to his own 
domestic affairs. Then and there he relates 
his history —tells her, while her heart bleeds, 
the whole shameful story. in the end he says: 
I have been aged and embittered, my whole 
life laid waste. But over the dust of my dead 
faith, my ruined honor, you came. | loved 
you, I who had sworn that never again while 
life should last would I touch any man’s hand 
in friendship or any woman's in honor! Now 
you see what you have done for me—what 
you are to me. Now you see that, having 
once yielded, the very madness of love and ot 
passion is upon me—that I would rather for- 
teit my hopes of heaven than lose you whom I 
have absorbed into my very soul. The shadow 
and the curse of dead years have at last rolled 
away. From the ashes of my ruined youth 
you have built up a new existence for me; 
what wonder that I hold you my Maker and 
my Idol! In the very palm of your hand you 
hold my life to do with as you will. Yet, as 

ou have said. there is a barrier between us. 

hat woman. whose full sin to me you have 
not yet heard. is still chained to me in the 
sight of the Church and the law. There is 
always divorce! I will move heaven and 
earth to make you mine. Never— never will I 
give you up!” 

Back and forth he paces in his agitation, 
paying but little heed to his companion. And 
it is fortunate for her that he is thus diverted. 
She shivers as though in an ague-fit ; over her 
face has come a hard, pinged look, her teeth 
are set. her hands locked. She sits mute as a 
block of stone and with scarcely more life, 


save for that convulsive shudder that agitates 
her 

“One more thing and I am through,” he 
resumes, and his face has grown even darker 
and more tempestuous. “ When that woman 
left my house with her companion in guilt, she 
took with her my unborn child. Even for the 
sake of delicacy I withhold from you nothing 
of my history which my love gives you the 
right to know. That was the deadliest of all 
her vengeance. For myself | asked nothing 
of her, though she dragged me down into the 
gutter. I had strength to rise again; but for 
that poor, miserable, friendless child, I think 
I would even beg mercy of her. Its fate has 
never been absent for a day from my mind. 
It has stood like a phantom between me and 
all semblance of content. I have never seen 
its face—never may ; yet the knowledge that 
| somewhere in the earth I have a child—doubt- 
| less an outcast and a pauper, if not worse—is 
| an exquisite torture tome. I yearn to see it, 


yet shudder at every strange step, lest it has 
come to confront me. | never read of a crime 
that I do not say to myself, ‘That may be 


your child who committed it.’ I never lay my 


fore morning dawns my child—my vagabond, 


| 
| head upon my pillow without feeling that be- 


| affair. 


| lie’s throat. 
| only she might be allowed to search for this 


forsaken, degraded ofispring—wherever it be 
roving, may commit some crime that will end 
its wretched life upon the gibbet. Some- 
where upon the face of the earth roams a peer 
or a peeress of my blood, and the knowledge 
of it at times seems as if it would rob me of 
reason. You will not resent this torturing 
anxiety, I know. It is not a sentiment of 
which you need be jealous—it is horror, 
shame, despair. But it is to you that I look 
for assistance and direction in this miserable 
Will you help me search for that other 
victim of that woman’s sin ?” 

A great, smothered cry breaks from Natal- 
Would she help him? Ah, if 


poor, friendless, injured one, and point it to a 
life that it has never known, striving in 
patience and long-suffering to regenerate it— 
to undo the work of that wanton whom 
chance made its parent. But she sees how 
hopeless and impossible this is. 

“ Wii I help you?” she cries, with a sudden 
passion. ‘ Oh, | would give you my life if it 
would be of service to you!” 

“T take you at your word,” he says, sol- 
emniy. ‘It will be of service tome. 1 want 
your life—your heart. But, until 1 am 
legally tree to claim you, I will endeavor to 
set a watch over my words and actions. In 
no wise shall they differ from the past. Your 
lover I can never be, but your friend, until [ 
am your husband. It is thus that I will guard 
your honor ; and, tor your sake, | will have 
no notoriety. i will set to work quietly for 
the divorce, and there shall be no acandal. 
But, it you will consent to become my wife, 
mine you shall be in the face of every earthly 
or heavenly obstacle.” 

Suddenly, into the weary wanness of her 
face rushes a swift, rich color. Her strength 
gives way in a desperate, reckless purpose ; 
for the few days that are left her she will rest 
under the cover of his great love. Of a sud- 
den she becomes convulsed with dry, suffo- 
cating sobs, which. strive as he will, with his 
great love and tenderness, he cannot check. 





CHAPTER XXX, 


T is late at night, but a light still burns in 
the cottage of Ned Canton, the under- 
keeper at The Towers. Inside sit the keeper 
and his pale, careworn wife. Suddenly upon 
the dgilence that envelops them breaks a loud 
knock upon the door. With a muttered curse, 
Ned, whose guilty conscience makes him a 
constant prey to fears and suspicions, springs 
to his feet, and, in this moment of panic, gazes 
helplessly, almoat beseechingly, at the in- 
jured, neglected Madge, who, with that con- 
tradiction of her sex, now develops a leonine 
courage. 

* Who’s there ?” she demands, without open- 
ing the door. 

“Is Ned Canton home?’ queries a sharp 
voice. 

* He's away to the hamlet.” 

“At this time of night?” in scornful in- 
credulity. Then, imperiously : “Admit me.” 

The irresolute wife turns to Ned, whose 
ashen face gleams forth from the shadows of 
the corner, where he is pulling on his boots, 
and making other hasty preparations indi- 
cative of flight. He shakes his head in a fierce 
command to withhold admittance to the mid- 
night visitant. 

“1 cannot admit a stranger,” says Madge, 
“ while I am alone.” 

“ It is no stranger,” replies the voice, low- 
ered to a peculiar significance. “It is a 
friend to your husband. who I know is in 
there now. Tell him there is a letter now 
awaiting him in the coppice.” 

Canton pauses, his foot half-way in his huge 
boot, which, a moment after, drops to the 
floor, and he springs across the room to the 
door. His face is ghastly, his eyes wild with 
excitement. 

“In the name of heaven!” he cries, “ who's 
there ?” 

“Cannot you guess, my good Ned? Open 
the door ; you have nothing to fear ; it is I— 
Madame Ashton.”’ 

Canton pushes the wondering Madge aside, 
and, with trembling fingers, fumbles at the 
bolts. Finally they are withdrawn, and 
the door is thrown open. Into the small 
room steps a woman of slim, short stature. 
She is dressed neatly, and after the order 
of the common class, and apparently is 
about forty years of age. But as the 
the light strikes fair in her face, which holds 
remnants of a rich, blonde beauty, it reveals 
such pure, clear-cut features as to at once pre- 
clude all idea of this visitor belonging to any 
order but that of the patrician. The face is 
thin and worn, and deeply plowed by lines of 





passion ; the arched nostrils, the straight brow, 
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the flashing eye, the proud poise of the stag-; into the preserves every night, and we were 


like head, all betoken a strong, ungovernable 
| spirit—a spirit not broken, not even bent, by 


the shame and sin and turmoil of the past. As 
she stands in the centre of the room, clothed 
in coarse garments, stripped of her proud pur- 
ple of aristocracy, branded an outcast, there is 
yet that about her that bespeaks her title to 
the highest rank of life as well as an indefina- 
ble association of guilt and destruction—an 
entire abandonment to the evilest part of hu- 
man nature that one cannot contemplate with- 
outashudder. She looks like what she is-a 
woman lost, sunk for ever, upon whom the 
years, with their crime and 





| 
misery, make no alteration tor the better, no | 


change save to deepen her thirst for an impo- 


tent vengeance and increase a chained and | 


baflied hate. Yet, wrecked as she is in social 
and personal degradation, through it all no 
shadow of weakness has touched her; through 
it all she has watched, with the seas between 
her and her victim, for the hour when she can 
strike him in his power and omnipotence, when 
she can pierce the mailed armor of his might 
and lay him prostrate in his fame and haughty 
self- security. Remorselessly as she has 
ruined life for him, the venom of her revenge- 
ful nature is still unsatiated. And now, when 
fate or the evil one has put a deadlier ven- 
geance in her power, she hastens to avail her- 
selt of it. 

Canton regards his guest with a mixture of 
fear and embarrassment, and a degree of awe 
and respect that amounts to servility. Madge, 
strictly debarred from her husband’s confi- 
dence, has no knowledge of the fictitious name, 
no recognition of the woman before her. 

* Close and lock the door, my good Canton,” 
says the visitor, and her voice is cold, imperi- 
ous, well suited to her appearance, yet now 
redeemed by a tone of friendliness for this 
man, her ally, and who has served her well 
through the past, though perforce. 

The keeper obeys, then stands awkward and 
uncertain at the far side of the room. 

“You are doubtless surprised to see me,” 
resumes his visitor. “1 was uncertain of my 
arrival, so did not apprise you of it. But you 
see I am here, and in flesh and blood ; so Can- 
ton, my man, come forward out of that un- 
comfortable attitude. But, first of all, intro- 
duce me to your wife, who, if I mistake not, 
was pretty Madge Grafton, the best house- 
maid I had in those old days when | reigned at 
The Towers. 

There is in her address all that old freedom 
of speech, that rare bonhomie of other days, 
which, evil and dangerous as she was by birth 
and nature, made her a universal favorite with 
the lower order, and which, while yielding 
them a certain careless, indolent respect, native 
to her and her tather’s race, at the same time 
torbade all familiarity or presumption. It is 
this half-haughty, half-friendly manner that 
rouses a certain recognition in Madge. She 
looks again at the thin, strong face, at the 
same time attractive and repellent, and a 
startled light comes in her eyes. 

‘“Why—it is—it cant be!’ she stammers, 
gazing imploringly at her husband, so great is 
her confusion. 

The visitor shows her straight, white teeth 
in a laugh, as she flings oft her cloak and seats 
herself comtortably in Madge’s sewing-chair. 

“Yes, it is 1, Madge, Lady Irene. What a 
poor memory you've got, woman, to forget one 
of whom you used to be so fond!” 

Madge is mute through amazement Not so 
Ned, whose shrewd brain begins to assert 
itself. 

‘*1 am sure, my lady,’’ he says, “ to see you 
is an honor I little expected to ever have 
again. But it’s most welcome your ladyship is 
to our humble home and humbler fare ; and 
such as it is, Madge, set out some for our lady. 

“T have dined at the village, Ned, many 
thanks all the same to you,’ replies Lady 
Irene. “So, until morning, l’ll tax your hospi- 
tality no further than to beg a lodging. At 
breakfast I'll do full justice to some rare bit 
of game that, I’ve no doubt, -you have laid 
aside ; cooks and gamekeepers have the best of 
the preserves. More fools they, if they fail to 
improve their advantages.” 

Canton respectfully replies that the best of 
their poor larder is hers, after which she re- 
sumes : 

*“ Does Madge know of your correspondence 
with me?” 

Ned shakes his head emphatically. 

“Td not trust it to a woman's tongue.” 

“Quite proper. But the time has come 
when she must know it. There's very little 
to tell, Madge—onlvy a few words. While I 
have been absent these years, your husband 
has kindly kept me regularly informed as to 
the progress of matters here in England, 
addressing his communication under the name 
of Madame Ashton.” 

A light breaks upon Mudge; she under- 
stands now her husband’s preoccupation of 
mind, his late visits to the hamlet, his trip to 
London, his agitation at the loss of the letter. 

“In other words,” resumes’ Lady Irene, 
“he has kept a strict watch over my noble 
husband, Sir Cuthbert, during all these years, 
and has faithfully conveyed to me intelligence 
ot all his proceedings, by which means | have 
shaped my course.’ 

Overwhelmed as the timid nature of Madge 
is at this revelation, there is still one subject 
which is dark to her. 

“ But, my lady,” she murmurs, “ he said if I 
breathed of anything that was strange in his 
doings it would bring him to the halter. I—I 
can’t see how.” She ceases and gazes beseech- 
ingly at her companions. Lady Irene shrugs 
her shoulders and is silent. After a moment 
Ned speaks, iv his eyes a shrinking, sullen, de- 
wn expression as he turns them upon his 
wife. 

“ If you had let out on my doings it might 
have come out that I writ to her ladyship ; 
and then some medlin’ body mout a-guessed at 
the secret. A good many years ago I met 
with a misfortune — poachers were flocking 





determined to capture them. One night | had 
a hand-to-hand scuttle with one o’ em, and 
and—I killed him.’”’ A low moan breaks from 
his horrified wife, and she drops in a chair. 
“1’ll swear,” continues Ned, vehemently, and 
wiping the sweat from his face, “I never 
meant to do it—it was all an accident! but 
that wouldn't bring the life back. There was 
not a soul in sight. I thoughtno one had seen 
it,so I slipped home through the coppice. The 
man was found next morning; no one ever 
suspected me. The people thought the poach- 
ers had got quarreling among themselves, and 
killed this one. Nobody ever suspected me, as 
I said; but many’s the time since that 1 have 
wished I had given myself right up then and 
there. If they had hung me it wouldn’t a- 
been so bad as the torment I|'ve suffered since. 
You’ve thought me gruff and careless, Madge ; 
but it was a guilty conscience. How could I 
be kind to you in the morning, when all night 
long I had seen that man as he laid in the 
blood. (h, its horrible—horrible! Well, 
soon after Lady Irene went away she wrote 
me a letter; she was passing through the 
woods that night and saw it all. But her lady- 
ship did not intend to expose me; all she 
wanted was for me to keep her well posted as 
to Sir Cuthbert’s doings. And I've done it, 
my lady,”’ turning his shrinking eyes upon his 
Visitor. 

“You have, Canton,” replies that lady. 
“You have served me faithfully, and your 
secret is safe.” 

‘Thank you, my lady. It’s kind of you to 
say it; but that don't take the blood off my 
hands no more than it wipes the stain of it 
from my soul. And every night I fear to lay 
my head upon the pillow lest justice may find 
me out before the morning.” 

Stricken as she is with horror, the wretched 
wife rises and goes to her husband's side. She 
stands there mute and motionless, all the 
strength and fealty and patience of her long 
sutlering nature rising heroically in this mo- 
ment, and prompting her to be a stay anda 
comforter to her guilty husband. 

“You mustn’t take it so hard, man,’’ ob- 
serves Lady Irene, who has inherited from 
her race but few instincts that sympathize 
with this remorse—herself entirely remorse- 
less and without mercy. “But we must to 
business. Come, sit down and make yourself 
comfortable. So my liege lord, Sir Cuthbert, 
has at last descended to the common lot of 
mortals, and—loves.” 

“Yes, my lady, so every one says,” replies 
Canton, and then proceeds to relate to his noble 
patroness conclusive evidence that she has 
not yet heard, among which is the risk Beau- 
mont ran in rescuing the countess from the 
fire. And his wife—this lost, embittered, 
vengeful women—his wife listens greedily, 
while her eyes gleam with their insatiate hate 
and her face fills with the tempestuous shadow 
of her vengeance. //e ‘oves—this man whom 
she hates with a hate as endless as the grave— 
this man whose path is strewn with honors. 
whose name is a power and a glory, who is 
weighed down with distinction, and a success- 
ful and dominant sway. His riches, his honor, 
his dignity, she can never touch ; yet he loves. 
and through this love she will bend his proud 
spirit to the dust. His haughty soul shall teel 
the iron of suffering. his might shall be shat- 
tered, his pride stricken. She knows well the 
haughty, imperious natures of the men of his 
race, the immutable might of their passions 
when once their ice is melted ; and where she 
sits, thinking greedily of her coming venge- 
ance, a thrill of fierce delight sweeps her 
being, as already she sees the torture she is 
about to impose upon him through that woman, 
whom instinct tells her is to him God. con- 
science. world. She has waited for this hour 
long and patiently, never faltering, never tir- 
ing, content to bide her time, while shame and 
suffering and oblivion partially lost their sting 
in her deadly purpose that she never lost 
sight of, yet which at the same time but made 
more desperate her thirst for vengeance. 

“JT thought it was Lennox, as was, who he 
was in love with, and so did everybody else.” 
observes Canton, when he has ended his 
recital. 

“J never thought it,’ replies Lady Irene, 
briefly. She knew too well, from the papers 
and the letters sent her, that Cuthbert Beau- 
mont’s heart would never be touched by the 
Lady of Carlisle and Lennox. 

She paces back and forth the room, her 
brain busy with its schemes, herself appar- 
ently unconscious of her companions, who have 
withdrawn to the far side of the room. And 
thus the night passes. In the morning, not- 
withstanding her prophecy. she has no appe- 
tite for her breakfast; nor is it regained 
throughout the day, which she passes in the 
seclusion of the keeper’s cottage. By the time 
that night arrives, she can no longer conceal 
from herself or her companions that her con- 
stitution, undermined by long travel and men- 
tal excitement, has at last succumbed. and that 
she is threatened with a dangerous illness, 
which threat is more than realized the follow- 
ing day, when she is in a delirious fever. 
Madge nurses her faithfully during the month 
of suffering that follows, and the curiosity ot 
the village doctor who attends her is satisfied 
by the information that it is “Ned's cousin 
who is a-visiting them from a distance.’”’ Thus 
no intimation is afforded that the faithless 
Lady of Beaumont has returned to the scene 
of her shame and guilt. 


, 





CHAPTER XXXII. 


— weeks later to Lady Grace in her town- 

house is shown a visitor. Before her 
stands a slight figure which she regards 
curiously. Evidently she is as great a curiosity 
to her visitor, for that individual observes 
musingly, with a half-scoffing light in her blue 
eyes : 

“So you are Lady Grace Sinclaire ?”’ 

“If you have business with me, will you be 
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kind enough to 
haughtily. 

“Certainly,” is the reply, with easy assur- 
ance ; “ but first allow me tointroduce myself. 
Are you aware that you are addressing your 
sister-in law ?”’ 

At first Lady Grace looks astonished and 
mystified. Then intense excitement possesses 
her. 

* You are Irene Beaumont.” she cries. 

The other bows. Lady Sinclaire regards her, 
mute and amazed, standing like a block of 
marble. Of a sudden all those old days have 
swept before her, those days whose memory 
she is daily striving to live down. She re 
members the almost constant intercourse be 
tween her and Beaumont—it matters not that 
part of the time it was owing to her devices, 
her schemes and strategems ; they were to- 
gether—he her constant escort, her almost 
constant companion. She remembers those 
Autumns spent at The Towers with their 
sweet communions, their long drives, their 
solitary walks. Love her he never did—that 
she is ever ready to acknowledge in these self- 
communions— but she had influence over him; 
this they both know. There are many bonds 
between them, she remembers, while her lips 
shut tight and her eyes gleam. But more than 
all else, in the sight of the world he was hers—the 
world gave him to her—and before that world 
she had to yield the supremacy to another— 
had to confess, if not in word, in deed, that 
during all the years of their intercourse, she 
had never even so much as touched his heart. 
She remembers how she yearned to become 
his wife, how she watched the chill light in 
his eyes, the even pallor of his haughty face, 
that never wavered or deepened for her, 
hungering, thirsting for some sign of awaken- 
ing tenderness—-some little token to show that 
she was not utterly indifferent to him. And 
with that time this woman before her is closely 
connected ; she magnified her importance— 
she would tell herself that Irene Ashburn was 
the only obstaclé between them—that it it 
could be removed no barriers would inter- 
vene. She remembers how she has stood for 
hours before her portrait as it hung vailed in 
the gallery at The Towers, cursing her in the 
depths ot her bitter soul. Yet wondering how 
that, having once been his wife, she could ever 
willingly put a gulf between her and that 
glory—a gulf of, shame and crime and injury. 
That same great wonder now looks vaguely 
out of her eyes, that have suddenly gathered a 
look of savage pain, mingled with which is a 
fierce scorn that, even in her yearning and 
her torture, she could ever impose upon her- 
self, so that she could fancy this woman all 
that stood between them—that she could ever 
for a moment lose sight of that ruthless will 
under the stately courtesy of his outward 
bearing—that iron gauntlet beneath the velvet 
softness of his hand that clutched her, holding 
her for ever by that line he laid down for her, 
and beyond which she might not go. 

The faithless wife notes that gleam in her 
companion’s eyes, the savage closing of the 
tull, scarlet lips, and the satisfaction in her 
own eyes deepens. In her varied and bitter 
knowledge ot human nature instinct told her 
that she could trust to this woman's sore 
heart, her outraged pride, her wounded feel- 
ings, for assistance in promoting her vengeance. 
That “fury” of a “ woman scorned ” is upon 
them both, and makes enmity to their scorner 
a common cause. But Lady Grace is too thor- 
oughly a woman of the world to drop the 
mask behind which she has hidden her wound 
for years. That iron restraint sweeps back at 
her summons, and she now regards her visitor 
in no apparent emotion save that natural to 
such an interview. 

“Tam surprised,” she says ; “you must see 
that. You must also see in what a peculiar 
situation this places me. If I had met you six 
months ago I should have been more free to 
act as my sentiments even now dictate ; I pass 
no judgment, make no reflections upon the 
past, which, of course, has been related to me. 
But, now—for my husband's sake, and—his 
brother’s——”’ 

Lady Irene Beaumont nods her head ; she 
fully comprehends these scruples and does not 
resent them. 

“T understand,” she says, “but I shall not 
add to your embarrassment, sister Grace,” a 
quick, sidelong glance of mockery from the 
gleaming eyes, under which Lady Sinclaire’s 
tace retains its well-bred immovability, * by 
taxing your hospitality. I have come here 
upon a business strictly pertaining to you and 
me. After that is transacted [ trouble you no 
longer. During these years I have lived with- 
out calling upon the charity of a Sinclaire— 
my noble husband is a Sinclaire, you know ; 
he took the titles of his mother’s eldest 
brother who died without cubs of his own. I 
suspect I can manage to do it to the end.” 

(To be continued,} 


staic it’ suys lady > inclaire, 












THE AMERICAN VICTOR ON THE 
FRENCH TURF. 


OLLOWING close upon the victory of Mr. Plerre 
Lorillard’s colt Iroquois, at the English Derby 

on June ist, was the triumph of another American 
colt at the great race for the Grand Prize of Paris 
on the 12th, when Mr. James R. Keene’s Foxhall 
showed his heels to a group of the best horses that 
England and France could produce, Foxhall is a 
bay colt of good size and fine muscular develop. 
ment, He was bred by A. J. Alexander at the Wood- 
burn Farm, in Kentucky, and was bought by Mr. 
Keene’s agent in 1879 for $650. His sire is King 
Alfonso, the sou of the imported stallion Phaeton, 
and his dam, Jamaica, a daughter of Lexington, by 
Fanny Ludlow ; she by imported Eclipse, out of 
Mollie Jackson. Foxhali was sent to England last 
year, and won his first race at Newmarket, October 
13th, gaining the Bedford Stakes. The next day he 
was second in the Astley Stakes; and, on the 28th, 
he won the Bretby Nursery Handicap. The Grand 
Prize of Paris 1s the only one of the great French 
races that is open to horses of other countries, and 
Was established in 1863. It consists of 100,000 francs 
added by the City of Paris and the great railway 
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sweepstakes 
aud on this occasion the total value of the stakes 
and added money was about $35,000. 


IT is not often that politics are permitted, under 
any pretext whatever, to invade an English congre- 
gation, nor are the English prone to manifest much 
sentiment disassociated wiih raligion in the house 
of worship. The resoluticn adopted in the City 
Temple, of London, on Sunday, July 3d, concerning 
the American peopig in this crisis is, therefore, all 
the more grateful as a testimony of the sincerity 
of the sentiment which in Press and public has 
found such unwonted and hearty expression. Atthe 
close of his sermon Dr. Parker referred to the at- 
tempted assassination in the following terms: 
**We have heard with horror of the infamous 
attempt to assassinate the President of the United 
States, and our hearts are moved by unfeigned and 
fervent sympathy with all who are most deeply 
afflicted by the shameful outrage. We fee! that in- 
jury has been done to the whole cause of civiliza- 
tion; and this is more than an assault upon an in- 
dividual, It is a blow struck at the very life of so- 
clety. It should be resented in the name of all 
that is dear to famiiles and to nations. I think we 
ought to seize this opportunity of joining with 
others in the expreasion at once of our horror and 
our sympathy. When America suffers England 
should be the first to sympathize in her distress. I 
ask you, therefore, to unite in the following ex- 
pression of feeling: 

** That this congregation, assembled in the City of 
London, representing every shade of religious and 
political opinion, has heard with inexpressible 
horror of the attempted assassination of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and most profoundly 
sym pathizes with the people of that great country 
in the hour of national consternation and distress. 

“If it be your mind that this resolution should 
pass, will you please signify the same by rising from 
your seats?’ The whole crowded congregation 
unanimously rose in acceptance. 


Tons of Golden Bricks. 


DURING the last twelve months the operations at 
the Philadelphia Mint have been extraordinary, ex- 
ceeding all previous years. The whole amount of 
gold bullion received by the Superintendent and 
delivered to the operative officers was $62,905,947.98, 
and $6,482,376.96 in silver, making a total of 
$69,388,315.94. The bullion operated upon, which 
was subject to wastage in the processes, amounted 
in gold to 2004 tons, aggregating $157,500,000, and 
in silver to 596‘, tons, aggregating $20,243,600, 
making a total of $177,743,600 of gold and silver 
passing through the different operations of the in- 
stitution. 

Upon this vast amount of bullion there was a 
legal allowance of $257,778.64, whilst the actual 
wastage was but $23,602.05, or $234,175.99 less than 
the allowance, Inaddition to this there were coined 
132 tons of metal into 38,335,665 pleces of minor 
cuilns. Having balanced the accounts, it was ascer- 
tained that there was $30,026,100.23 in coin and bul- 
lion in the hands of the Superintendent, and that 
in the manipulation of this great amount of 
precious metal and money the accounts were cor- 
rect lo @ cent, 


Hotels in India, 


A WRITER in Tinsleys’ Magazine says: ‘* Hotels in 
India are worth noticing. The first with which I 
made acquaintance was at Vizagapatam, kept by one 
Baboo Krishna Ghosal Bhat. It was a very fair 
sample of native hotels in India. Something likea 
Pompelan house, composed of pillars, half-roofs, 
peristyles, atrium, etc,, furnished with punkahs 
and kus-kus tatties (i.¢, mats made of fragrant 
fibre, hung against open windows and doors; inthe 
hot winds they are wetted, and the draught blows 
through them cool and refreshing). There was no 
furniture to speak of, save two lame tables, three 
bottomless chairs, and plenty of dirty whitewash 
and cobwebs, relieved by some colored German 
prints, such as are purchasable at the Neurem- 
burg fairs for a fuw kreutzers apiece. * Pegs,” i. ¢., 
brandy and soda-water, were procurable and drink- 
able; but eating was out of the question, every- 
thing was so abominably filthy. I was rescued 
from starvation by a friend who lived some three 
miles distant—at Waltair—or I should have had to 
perish from hunger or nausea, In traveling up 
country in India, people always take their servant 
to cook for them, unless they can depend upon the 
hospitality of a friend. They also take bedding 
with them, which is arranged on a sort of horizon- 
tal harp, supported by four legs, called a ‘* char- 
poy.”” This last precaution is very necessary, as a 
charpoy au naturel, as used by the natives, would 
not be considered comfortable by Europeans, who 
prefer mattresses to knotted cords, which, to say 
the least, are calculated to impress a pattern on the 
flesh of whoever reposes thereon, The worst fea- 
ture of Indian hotels, however, is that of the inner- 
man administration. It is impossible to give an 
idea of the monotony of the bills of fare. Every 
dish, whether boiled fish or roast joint, omelette or 
curry, chop or vegetable, tasted of and was impreg- 
nated with ghee, which is about the most disagree- 
able description of grease with which I am ac- 
quainted, It is worse than the bad oil in Wallachia. 
It would be vain for me to attempt to describe the 
distaste with which I approached the table, or the 
disgust with which I left it.” 


Population in Ireland. 


THE census returns are particularly interesting 
as regards Ireland. The returns since the union in 
1801 are as follows: 1801, 5,395,000; 1811, 5,937,000; 
1821, 6,801,000; 1831, 7,767,000; 1841, 8,175,000. Then 
came the terrible famine years, when over 1,500,000 
persons perished of hunger and disease, or fled to 
escape them. The population in 1851 was 6,552,000; 
in 1861, 5,798,000; in 1871, 5,411,000, and in 1881, ac- 
cording to the returns just issued, 5,160,000, show- 
ing a decrease during the last forty years of no less 
than 3,000,000 souls, In some districts in Connaught 
and Munster whole villages are almost depopulated ; 
in all, the population has been terribly thinned out, 
In West Cork, on the vast estate of the Countess of 
Kingston at Mitchelstown, there are two hamlets 
absolutely deserted. The little village of Knock, 
County Mayo, where the Virgin Mary is said 
to have appeared, contained 600 souls in 1841; to- 
day, exclusive of the pilgrims, there are not thirty 
all told. The Limerick returns tell a similar 
story—the roof-tree fallen in upon the cabin, 
roofiess tenements, the market-cross broken, 
grass growing in the streets, the silence of deso- 
lation. In scores of baronies in the West and South 
nearly all the young men and women have gone to 
America or England; those left to till the land are 
old people who prefer to die where their fathers 
died. In some parishes the poorhouse contains 
almost as many people as there are outside of it, 
The census returns do not, however, show the full 
extent of the depopulation. At least 120,000 agri- 
cultural laborers cross to England and Scotland 
every year for the harvest; they live in Ireland, but 
Ireland does not provide them with their living. 
The London Times, in discussing this subject. re- 
joices, as it did in 1848-9, that the people are “ go- 
ing with a vengeance.”” In a recent article, it says: 
“We are forcibly reminded by the Izish census 
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that ata time when Irish agitators surpass them 
selves in boastful insolence, we have irrefragable 
proof that the section of the Irish which is disaf- 
fected towards the Imperial Government, namely, 
the Catholics, is diminishing in political import 
ance and material strength. It is probable that 
they will coutinue to decline absolutely as well as 
relatively to the population. Great Britain may 
reasonably be asked whether this fraction of the 
population have really the means of coercing their 
loyal fellow-subjecis.”’ 


Improved Tax Methods in Vermont. 


THE new tax in Vermont, it would appear, has 
resulted in unearthing a large amount of property 
that has heretofore escaped taxation. Although 
many hundred thousand dollars in money were, 
just prior to April lst, either deposited in savings 
banks or invested in United States securities, and 
other property was covered up by various devices, 
the total assessed valuation this year will exceed 
that of last year more than two-fold. The aggregate 
list of the State for 1880 shows the value of real 
estate to be about $71,000,000; personal property, 
above debts, about $15,000,000. This year, under 
the new law, returns from 63 of the 241 towns in the 
State show a total assessed valuation of about 
$76,000,000, against $37,000,000 last year—an increase 
of $39,000,000 in a few more than one-fourth of the 
whole number of towns in the State. The in- 
crease on personal property is largely in excess 
of that on real estate. 


Postal Facilities in Russia. 


Russia is far behind the rest of Europe in the 
matter of postal intercourse, While in England 
thirty letters are annually transmitted for each in- 
dividual of the population, in Germany fourteen 
and in France thirteen, the number sent In Russia 
does not allow one letter for each inhabitant. 
Three causes chiefly account for this fact: the un- 
scrupulous inspection to which a letter is officially 
subjected upon the slightest provocation, the low 
order of general intelligence, and the lack of postal 
facilities. There are towns in Russia where letters 
are delivered only once a month, and in some of 
the largest provincial towns there is a post only 
twice a week. At present the gross revenue of the 
department is 14,000,000 rubles, which just about 
covers the expenditure. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE 


The Celebrated German Traveler, Mr. Rolpbs, has 
lately returmed to Cairo from Abyssinia, where he was 
for some days the guest of King Jobn. Mr. Rolphs is 
full of praises for the King because of bis kindly disposi- 
tion to all Europeans, 


Belgium promises to become the great industrial 
teacher of Europe. Many foreigners are pow attending 
her schools. She bas fifty-nine technical! schools, thirty- 
two industrial schools and a higher commercial school 
—all receiving funds annually from the State. 


Ransom Cook, of Saratoga Springs, who recently died 
at the age of eighty-seven, got his plan for making an 
auger that would bore at an angle with the grain with- 
out starting with a gouge, by examining the lips of the 
worm, commonly known as the ‘‘ wood borer,’’ with a 
microscope, and from this he made bis model, which 
proved a perfect success. 


The Discovery of another new vine isannounced. M. 
Armand Desvignes, a missionary in China, bas sent to 
the French Academy of Sciences some seeds of a vine 
which grows wild in China, and producea edible fruit 
which, after fermentation, yields a wine the bouquet of 
which resembles the aroma of raspberries. There are 
two species—-one is thorny and grows at an altitude of 
ten thousand feet above the sea level, the other is found 
on granite soil 


A Most Important Discovery bas been made ip Spain. 
While engaged in working the lead mines in the province 
of Segovia, seventy miles northwest of Madrid, the 
miners found an entrance into an immense cavern, in 
which they found, upon an argillaceous deposit and in 
the midst of stalagmites, five hundred skeletons of men 
and women. Ten well-sbaped and perfect skulls of a 
prehistoric type have been obtained, besides chipped 
stone and quartz implements and fragments of rude 
pottery. 

Herr Ernst von Hesse Wartege, the well-known tra- 
veler, has just returned to Europe from Africa, where he 
went up the Nile, and then crossed the desert between 
that river and the Red Sea, making important excava- 
tions and discoveries of ancient Egyptian remains, 
among which were a very interesting sarcophagus, pot- 
tery, statuary, etc. He recently gave a lecture before 
the Geographical Society of Aleace-Loraine at Metz, ex- 
hibiting several hundred photographs and ethnographi- 
cal objects. 

A Short Time Back it was stated that Mr. James Ste- 
venson, of Glasgow, bad offered to contribute £4,000 on 
certain conditions for the constraction of a road between 
Lakes Nyassa and Tanganyika The Foreign Missions 
Committee of the Free Church of Scotland have resolved 
to do their part by establishing a station among the 
Chungus at Maliwanda, a place about fifty miles on the 
proposed line of roud from Lake Nyassa. The London 
Missionary Society bave agreed to open a station at 
Zombé, twenty miles to the southeast of Lake Tangan- 
yika In order to found the Livingstonia Mission's new 
stations and superintend the construction of the road, 
Mr. James Stewart, C. E., left England on May 13th with 
three artisans, and another is to follow. In the Autumao 
also it ia probable that another medical missionary will 
go out to Lake Nyassa. 


At the May Meeting of the Berlin Geographical 
Society the latest newe of the German explorers in 
Africa were communicated to the members. A letter 
trom Dr. Rohliis was dated from Gondar. The traveler 
knew nothing of the death of the King of Abyssinia 
The disposition of the Kivg for the further jo. rney of 
Dr. Stecker was very favoratsle, and the latter was to 
leave at once for Shoa-land with a guide. Dr. Pogge 
and Lieutenant Wissman bad arrived at Malange on 
January 25th. Here they intended to stay a while be- 
fore leaving for the interior. Dr. Buchner arrived at 
Malange on March 8th on his return journey, end met 
Major von Mecho. From Madagascar a letter was re- 
ceived from Dr. Hildebrandt. He left Tananarivo on 
February 17th, and traveled southward with great 
hopes of a speedy success. 


An Invention bas just been made by a firm of German 
gun manufacturers which promises to add very greatly 
to the power of artillery. Hitherto the fear of prema- 
ture explosions during the transport or filling of shells 
bas prevented any large employment of nitro-glycerine, 
and certain other extremely violent but easily inflam. 
mable explosives, for the purpose of charging them. It 
is claimed for the pew invention that it will enable such 
substances to be used without danger. The interior of 
the shell is divided into a number of cells, which are to 
contain substances non-explosive in themselves, but 
which, when combined, form a powerful explosive. The 
walls of the cells must therefore be broken up before 
an explosive charge is formed within the shelis; aod the 
inventor proposes to make these partitions of such 
strepgth that, while they will withstand ordinary jolt- 
ing, they will be shattered by the shock to which a pro. 





jectile is subjected when dred from a gun. y 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Genexat Draz has been almost unauimously 
elected Governor of Oaxaca 


Musrapua, the Tunisian Premier, has presented 
to President Grévy the Tunisian decoration set in dia- 
monds. 

Ir is probable that Count Herbert Bismarck, 
son of Prince Bismarck, will shortly be attached to the 
German Legation at Washington. 


Ex-Senator T. 0. Howe, American delegate 
to the International Monetary Conference, has sailed 
for bome on account of his wife's iliness. 


Atrrep Tennyson, the Poet Laureate, has 
telegraphed to Mr. Lowell expressing deep regret at the 
attempt on the President’s life, and asking for the 
latest news regarding bis condition. 


A Frencu paper asserts that Baron Magnus, 
late German Minister at Copenhagea, who was recalied 
in consequence of bis attendance at a banquet given to 
Sarah Bernbardt, bas died ip a lunatic asylum. 


Mr. Joun P. Bowman, of New York City, is 
reported to have expended $55,000 in the building of a 
mausoleum at Cuttingsville, Vt, and nearly $45,000 
more in laying out the grounds, building a conserva 
tory, etc. 


Tue Hon. William A, Wheeler has informed 
the Board of Education of the town of Malone, N. Y., that 
he will repeat bis last year’s gift of $500 to the schools, te 
be distributed during the ensuing year to students urek’ 
ing the best record and greatest improvement 


Tue Archbishop of Tunis, who is an Italian, 
bas been requested to resign. The French Archbishop 
of Algeria will succeed bim. This has caused a paiuful 
impression, as the Italian Archbishop haa held office 
for thirty-eight years, and is nearly ninety years of age. 


Mr. O'Conner, Secretary of the Cork branch 
of the Land League, has been arrested under the 
Coercion Act. He was the founder of the Cork branch. 
He isa merchant, and is much respected. He was con- 
veyed to Naas Jail under a strong escort amid great ex- 
citement. : 

Tue Rev. Joseph Jasper, the colored preacher, 
of Richmond, Va, who obtained considerable notoriety 
by the delivery of a sermon in which he insisted that 
“the sun do move,’ bas been very ill, but is now re- 
covering, and expects soon to be able to ocuupy bis pul- 
pit once more. 


Marretra (Ohio) College has conferred the 
following honorary degrees: Pb. D. on Professor Joha 
N. Lyle, of Westminster College, Mo.; D. D. on the 
Rev. Elroy Curtis, of Cleveland, Ohio, and the Rev. 
David Jones, of Cincinnati; LL D. on the Rev. James 
Eells, D. D., Professor of Sacred Rhetoric ia Lane 
Theological Seminary. 


Mr. Royat Puetrs, of this city, father-in-law 
of the Hon. Jobo Lee Carroll, bas lately purchased, for 
$50,000, avery valuable tract of land, which was part 
of tbe origipal estate of Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, 
near Ellicott City, Md., and koown as ‘ Foiiy Quarter.” 
The residence upon it, a fine granite building, is said to 
have cost $75,000. The tract contains 1,000 acres, and 
is well watered and timbered. 


A pRamaric incident occurred at the close of the 
baccalaureate exercises at Williams College. Three tele- 
grams were passed up to ex-President Hopkins, who was 
in the pulpit with Dr. Chadbourne. Dr. Hopkins was so 
much affected that the audience imagined that President 
Garfield was dead. They waited some ten minutes ia the 
greatest suspense, for the exercises to conclude, when Dr. 
Hopkins read cheering news from Washington, and said 
he bad received a personal message from President Gar- 
feld. This was not publicly read. It conveyed these 
touching words: ‘* God bless the dear old doctor. Give 
him my thavks and love.” 


Miss Minnie Havx has been playing a re- 
markably ful engag t of twenty oights in 
Holland. She was originally engaged for only two nights 
at The Hague, Amsterdam and Rotterdam, but the 
houses were so crowded and enthusiastic that the term 
was extended to twenty nights. Her Eisa was so ad- 
mired that she bad to repeat it five times at Amsterdam. 
Mr. Carl Rosa bas offered Miss Hauk an engagement for 
his English opera season in London next Winter, and 
Mr. Mapleson wishes her to come to America’ The 
prima donna bas pot decided upon either proposal. 
Americanos will hope to see her here again, for they 
have found no Carmen comparable to that of Miss Hauk. 


Ricuarp Hamitton, who on the night of Oc- 
tober 27th, 1864, was one of the fourteen men who suc- 
ceeded in blowing up the rebel ram Albemarle while it 
was lying at Piymouth, North Carolina, died at Camden, 
N. J., July 6th. He enlisted im the navy during the early 
part of the rebellion, and remained in it until the close 
of the war. On the night in question Lieutenant Cashb- 
ing, accompanied by thirteen volunteers, including 
Hamilton, put off in a torpedo boat to blow up the Albe- 
marle. Darkness enabled the men to approach the ram 
upperceived. Their own boat, however, was blown up 
in the explosion, and those of the crew who were not 
killed or drowned were captured by the Confederates, 
among whom was the d d. When rel d from 
captivity bis health was so bad that he was forced to 
spend many a weary month tn the hospital. 


AmonG recent appointments are the following: 
Charies Payson, of Massachusetts, to be Chargé d’Af- 
faires to Copenhagen, in place of Mr. Cramer, irans- 
ferred to Switzerland; George W. Carter, of Louisiana, 
Minister Resident to Venezuela, vice Jehu Baker, re- 
called; the Rev. Henry Highland Garnett, of New York, 
Minister Resident and Consul-General to Liberia, in place 
of John H. Smyth, recalled; Hans Mattson, of Minne- 
sota, Consul.General at Calcutta, vice AC. Litchfield, 
recalled; Mark S. Brower to be Consul-General at Berlin, 
vice Herman Kreissman, recalled; Ferdinand Vogeler, of 
Obio, Consul-General at Frankfort, vice A. E. Lee, re- 
called. The President bas appointed Walker Blaine to 
be Third Assistant Secretary of State in place of Charies 
Payson, appointed Chargé d’Affaires to Denmark. The 
President sent for Walker Blaine and tendered the ap- 
poimtment with many warm expressions of friendly re- 
gard, telling him not to consider it as done on his 
father’s account, but on his own. The President has 
known him since his early childhood. 


Osrrvary.—July 2d—William Inman, man- 
aging director and principal owner of the Inman Royal 
Mail Steamship Line, at Upton Manor, near Birkenhead, 
Eng., aged 56. July 5th—Rev. Dr. George W. Hosmer, 
a widely-known Unitarian clergyman, and formerly 
President of Antioch College, Ohio, at Canton, Mass, 
aged 77; H. Price McGrath, the noted turfman and 
breeder of racehorses, at Long Branch, aged 67. July 
6th__Rev. John Cumming, D.D., F.RS.E., minister of 
the Scotch Church, and an eminent theological writer, 
in London, Eng., aged 70; William Brown, the weill- 
known trainer of racehorses, at Holmdel, N. J., aged 
52. July Tth—D. M. Carter, the figure and historicm 
painter of New York City, aged 65; Dr. John William Stir- 
ling, for twenty years physician for the Commissioners 
of Emigration and for Castle Garden, at Port Rich- 
mond, Staten Island, aged 66.——A cable dispatch 
from Zanzibar, dated July 7th, announces the death, 
at Madagascar, on the 29th of May last, of Dr. 
Hillebrandt, the German traveler. He was exploring 
the unknown portious of Central Madagascar, as suc- 
cessor to Dr. Rutenberg, who was murdered by the 
natives in the early part of 1878 July 8th—Elisha 
Riggs, a member of the banking house of Riggs & Co., 
of New York City aud Washington, aged 53. 
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SERGEANT DINSMORE, OF THE WHITE HOUSE POLICE, RECEIVING VISITORS IN THE GRAND PORTICO, 
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THE ATTENDING PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS IN CONSULTATION IN THE ROOM ADJOINING THE PRESIDENT’S BEDROOM. 
THE ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF THE PRESIDENT.— from Sgercues py A. Berouaus ann Caanves Urnam. —See Pace 346. 
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HON, GEO. B. CORKHILL, U. 


AN ITALIAN THEATRE IN NEW YORK. 


MMHE movement looking to the establishment of 
an Italian theatre in this city, recently initiated 





S. DISTRICT ATTORNEY, D, C. 
FROM A PHOTO. BY BELL.— SEE PAGE 346, 
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oneach floor. It will accommodate 
600 or 700 persons in all. The stage 
is small, but on each side of it 
there is still space enough for some 
small compartments partitioned 
off as dressing-rooms. At first, 
there will be two or three regular 
performances every week, and 
a radically popular scale of prices 
has been established—namely, fifty 
cents for the parquet seats, and 
thirty-five cents for the gallery. The 
Society formed for the promotion of 
this enterprise, and to which Sal- 
vini gave his hearty encourage 
ment, is called ‘The Societa Filo 
dram matica Italiana Tommaso Sal 
vini,” and it will obtain the best 
available amateur and professional 
talent in New York until arrange- 
ments can be perfected later on to 
procure a company from Italy 
direct. Salvini gave the Society the 
plays which are to be first per- 
formed. It was agreed that only 
pieces of the purest and highest 
order should be given, the object 
being mainly to provide a new and 
attractive form of education and 
diversion to the Italians of New 
York. Count Marefoschi, the Italian 
Vice-Consul; Signor Conti, the 
Chancellor of the Italian Consulate ; 
Signor Bertolini, formerly Notary of 
the Consul-General ; Maurio Mau 
rice and Professor Ventura, editors 
of the Italian paper Progresso ; 
Signor Brini and some forty others, 
have enrolled themselves as mem- 
bers, Salvini remaining the honor 
ary president until the arrival in 
New York of Rossi, when the latter 
will probably be asked to fill the 
place of the absent tragedian. 


THE McPHERSON STATUE. 
INHE statue of Major-General 

James B. McPherson, U.S A., 
which has been erected over his 
grave at Clyde, Ohio, by the Society 
of the Army of the Tennessee, will 


be unvailed on Friday, July 22d. It is expected that 


by a number of our Italian citizens, is already | 


crowned with success. The theatre, which is situ- 
ated on East Forty-second Street, between Third and 
Fourth Avenues, is about 62 feet deep and 52 feet 
wide, with a parquet, a gallery, and twoside boxes 
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as many of the officers and soldiers who served with 
General McPherson as can do so will be present on 
this occasion, to pay a just tribute of respect to the 
hame and memory of one of the bravest and best 
officers of the late war. The ceremonies will consist 
of a grand military and civic parade, an address 
suitable to the occasion and short speeches from 
distinguished persons, and appropriate unvailing 
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PROF. HENRY G. VENNOR, UNIVERSITY OF MONTREAL, 
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OHIO.— STATUE OF GENERAL JAMES B, McPHERSON, TO BE UNVAILED OVER HIS GRAVE, 
AT CLYDE, JULY 22 


ceremonies. It was the intention of the committee 
to hold the annual reunion of President Garfleld’s 
old regiment, the Forty-second Ohio, at Galion, in 
the latter part »f August, but the date was changed 
to July 23d in order that the President might be 
able to attend both events without making a second 
trip to the West. 

Ex-President R. B. Hayes will be President of the 
Day, and General RK. P. Buckland will be Grand 
Marshal, 


PROF. HENRY G. VENNOR, 
“THe CANADIAN WEATHER PROPHET.” 


ENRY G. VENNOR, the remarkable fulfillment 

of whose predictions has caused him to be- 
come known as ‘‘ The Canadian Weather Prophet,’’is 
a native of Montreal, and received his education at 
Philip’s School and the High School of that city. His | 
special studies of natural science, Jand surveying ' 





ani civil engineering were prosecuted at the 
famous McGill University. During this time he 
contributed some valuable papers on ornithology 
to the Canadian Naturalist and G, ologistand the B: irish 
Vogazine, meanwhile gathering a large collection of 
birds obtained in the neighborhood of Montreal. In 
1865 Sir W. Logan appointed him to assist in a geo- 
logical survey of Manitoulin Island, and while 
there he wrote largely for the Press on the natural 
features of the island and added greatly to his 
ornithological collection. His next fleld of service 
—he was now a permanent attaché of Sir W. Logan's 
staff—was Madoc, and he subsequently traversed 
the whole of the wild district between Lake Ontario 
and the St. Lawrence and the Ottawa. In 1870 he 
was elected a Fellow of the Geographical Society. 
Since 1875 he has been employed in the unsettled 
region bounded by the Ottawa, Gatineau and 
Lievres, and far to the northward. He has for years 


| been a careful meteorological observer, and some 


of his unpublished prognostications are said to 
have been fully as remarkable as the published 





FOXHALL, THE AMERICAN WINNER OF THE GRAND PRIZE OF PARIS,—SEE PAGE 351. 








ones have filled the public mind with amazement. 


His famous almavac, in which he predicts the} 


general features of the weather for nearly a year 
ahead, has grown out of his love and study of 
Canadian climatology. His present high reputa 
tion is a result, not so much of pluck and per 
severance, as of a very close and persistent 
study of the course of storms in North America in 
past and present years, whereby he has been en 


| 
| 


abled to arrive at some very important conclusions | 


respecting “‘ recurring periods ”’ of similar weather, 
or “weather cycies.”" He uses but few weather in 
struments and takes but little trouble in compiling 
records of thermometric and barometric readings. 
This work, he writes, is better done for him by the 
Government Signal Office. ‘* With the twenty-four 
hour ‘ probabilities’ of these officers I do not med- 
dle, but, taking the data they furnish, I take a much 
further stride in advance and predict for the ap- 
proaching Summer season, Autumn, Winter and 
Spring. For example; at the date of writing (June 
28th) I think I can see that the Winter of 1882 Is to 
act in a very similar manner to that just passed 
(1881); that 1882 is likely to be the last of a triad of 
snowy and cold Winters, and that 1883 and 1884 are 
in all likelihood to be open and very wet years.”’ 
On the 23d of June he revised the probabilities 
for the month of July, which are thus given: 
“July, though probably entering cool and show 
ery in most sections, will rapidly merge into sultri- 
ness and excessive heat shortly after the 4th or 51h 
of the month. From the 5th to the 10th excessive 


heat will continue, with frequent and severe storms | 


of wind, hail and thunder, during which casualties 
from lightning are much to be feared. Between the 


| with a desire to taste them.,’’ 


10th and 15th of the month similar atmospheric con- | 


ditions are likely to continue, with thunder and 


lightning storms of almost daily occurrence and | 


hurricanes of heated winds. Approaching the 20th, 
heavy showers, often accom panied by hail,willoceur 
more frequently, with very sultry and muggy in 
tervals. In the neighborhood of the 2ist and 22d 
days torrents of rain will likely fall in Western 
Ontario, and throughout a large portion of the 
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THE sun Is the orlginal moonshiner. 


gL “Yas.” Ves, 


if what?’ ‘ Yes, if you haven't got any more.” 


*“‘SHALL I give you ten cents ?’’ 


Wry ts the house of a tidy wife like a motion to 
atjourn You give it up? Because it is always In 
order, 

ONE hundred head of cattle was the amount In- 
volved on the result of a recent Texas horse race, 
This Is the largest beef steak on record 


THE newest idea fs to send artificial flowers with 
the favorite perfume of the wearer. Just think of 


arose ina New York man’s buttonhole perfumed | 


with old rye. 


**I WONDER, miss,"’ Says a customer at & pastry- 
cook’s shop to the Hebe at the counter, ** that the 
sight of so many delicacics does not inspire you 
“You forget, sir,’’ 
replies the young lady, chillingly, “ that I see them 
made!’’ 


A SUNDAY-SCHOOL teacher in Jamaica Plain, find- 
ing a new scholar in her class, questioned him as to | 





his religious knowledge thus: ‘‘Do you know any- 
thing about Jesus ?”’ *“ Yes, I have heard of Him.” 
‘*‘Do you know whose son He was?’ No answer. 
*Do you know who God is ?”” Still no answer, At 
this point his little friend said: ‘**He don’t know 


much about those things, teacher; he has Just come 
from Cape Cod.”’ 

A CLERICAL gentleman, formerly settled in the 
far north of Scotland, had occasion, overasomewhat 
dangerous bit of sea, to speak to the ferryman of 
his habits in respect of a too free use of whisky. 
In the course of their talk he said: ‘“* But Donald, 
do you not think now that you would be better 
without it altogether, especially as you have to be 
out 80 often when the sea is so rough?” Well, I 


| dinna ken; but, Mr. M., will you no’ be sometimes 


United States, while in the Western and South- | 
Western States, in particular, cyclones, hurricanes | 
and most destructive hail-storms are likely to cause | 
widespread havoc and loss of life and property. | 


Unsettied and stormy weather, with intervals of 
great heat, will occur up to the 25th of the month, 
after which a decided and cooler chauge may take 
place, with cool to cold nights about the 27th and 


28th. Hot weather, however, will again set in to- 
wards the last day of the month or entry of | 
August.”’ 


He has never desired to become a prophet or prog- 
nosticator, but has been invested with thatcharact r 
by a curiosity-loving public; and this same public, 
on beth sides the boundary line, will doubtless be 
gratified to see what ** Vennor”’ looks like, 


The Population of London, 


THE London Spectator states that the returns of 
the census just taken will show the population of 
the United Kingdom to be 34,000,000, of which 
25,000,000 live in England, 4,000,000 in Scotland and 
6,000,000 in Ireland. The population of “ Registra- 
tion London” has increased from 3,254,000 in 1871 to 
8,814,000, the Increase being 560,000, or 17 per cent. 
in the decade. “In 1801, on the same area,” says 
the Spectafor, ‘the population was 958,000, and in 
1821, 1,878,000, the increase being nearly threefold 
{in sixty years. The centres of largest increase have 
been Kensington, which now contains 270,000 and is 
larger than Leeds; Islington, now 282,000; Hack 
ney, 186,000; Poplar, 156,000; Lambeth, 253,000 ; 
Wandsworth, which has nearly doubled, now a par- 
ish of 210,000; and Camberwell, 186,000. The City, 
Westminster and Marylebone have all declined, and 
the two former are now trumpery little places, only 
51,000 people living in * London’ and 46,000 in West- 
minster. Lewisham has now 2,000 more people 
than the Lord Mayor’s dominion.” 





Eccentric Bequests. 


THE London Spectator says: “A Manchester lady 
bequeaths a surgeon £25,000, on condition that he 
should claim her body and embalm it, and ‘that 
he should once in every year look upon her face, 
two witnesses being present.” Another lady, of an 
economical turn of mind, desirés that if she should 
die away from Branksome, her remains, after being 
placed in a coffin, should be inclosed in a plain deal 
box, and conveyed by goods train to Poole. ‘Let 
no mention,’ she states, ‘ be made of the contents, as 
the conveyance will not then be charged more for 
than an ordinary package.’ A French traveler, re- 
cently deceased, desired to be buried in a large 
leather trunk to which he was attached, as it ‘ had 
gone round the worid with him three times’; and an 
English clergyman and Justice of the Peace, who, 
at the age of eighty-three, had married a girl of 
thirteen, desired to be buried in an old chest he had 
selected for the purpose. Tastes differ in the matter 
of burial. One man wishes to be interred with the 
bed on which he had been lying, another desired to 
be buried far from the haunts of men, where nature 
may ‘smile upon his remains’; and a third be- 
queaths his corpse for dissection, after which it is 
to be put into a deal box and thrown into the 
Thames. One man does not wish to be buried atall, 
but gives his body to the Imperial Gas Company, to 
be consumed to ashes in one of their retorts, adding 
that, should the superstition of the times prevent 
the fullfillment of his bequest, his executors may 
place his remains in St. John’s Wood Cemetery, ‘ to 
assist in poisoning the living In that neighborhood.’ 
A person may himself approve of cremation, but it 
is a little hard when he requires his relatives to ap- 
prove of it also.” 








Well-grounded Boston Brag. 


Boston papers are boasting over what capitalists 
In that city have done to aid railroad construction, 
and they do make a pretty good exhibit. Boston 
projected and bailt the first transcontinental rail- 
way in the country, the Union Pacific, and a goodly 
part of its $200,000,000 of property still represents 
Boston ownership. She also projected and built 
the second transcontinental line by way of Atchi- 
eon, Topeka and Santa Fé, and this company, by 
the way, represents $80,000,000 of property, almos¢ 
entirely of Boston ownership. The third transcon 
tinental line will be the Atlantic and Pacific, a 
Boston project started fifteen years ago. Upon this 
#10,000,000 will be spent this year, and more than 
half of this Is referable to Boston investment. In 
the other two continental lines now in process of 
construction, one by way of Texas and one by way 
of Oregon, the brains and money of the ‘‘ Hub” are 
abundant, for the Southern Pacific may yet find its 
connection east of El Paso by the Galveston, Harris 
burg and San Antonio Road, a Boston line in Texas, 
representing more than $10,000,000 of property; 
and the Oregon Railway and Navigation Company, 
now in process of absorbing the Northern Pacific, is 
of Boston origin and ownership, although its office 
now happens to be in New York. The Oregon com- 
pany has gained in valuation more than $10,000,000 
within two years. Here are the five present and 
future transcontinental railways of the United 
States, four of them certaifly, and possibly all, of 
Boston origin. Of course everybody knows that the 
Chicago. Burlington and Quincy Railroad Company, 
representing $150,000,000 of property, and the 
largest corporation in Illinois, in Iowa and 
Nebraska, is wholiy a Boston company in direction 
and mostly so in ownership, 








taking a dram yoursel’?”’ ‘*Oh, yes,"’ said the 
minister, **I do occasionally! But, Donald, I have 
been thinking seriously about this dram-drinking, 
and I'll tell you whatI will do. If you will promise 
to give it up altogether, I will.”’ ‘‘ Ay, well,” replied 
Donald, “it is very kind of you, I’m sure; but if 
I would give you a promise, I am feared that I 
wadna be able to keep it; and, you see, it micht be 
a iong while afore I wad be seein’ you, and I wad 


be sorry to think that you wadna be gettin’ your | 


dram while I was takin’ mine.” 


A UTICA Stalwart thus describes the situation at 
Albany: “‘Aboutthe same. I think the struggle is 
Waring on the Legislature, and they will soon be 
going Straight to their Holmes, I may Bemiss- 
taken, but I am repeating what I Hurd. Some 
people may think it’s a subject for Murtha-nd ridl- 
cule, but, good Evans, it makes me Trimble. I 
wish the thing could Beach-anged, but I Sipp-ose it 
never will be while our men are Strahan from the 
path of duty. It's time for the Republicans of the 
State to sound an al-Arm-strong and vigorous. We 
must stand up for our Reitz. Wesee them Patten 
bribers on the shoulder and letting them go Scott 
free. It never Raines but it pours, and surely it’s 
Tormey enough for us now! I tell you we're going 
to Lewis votes unless the Lord interferes. But 
perhaps if we look Sharpe and Duguid work, we 
may get a fresh Holt. There's no use In getting 
Low-spirited. We Stalwarts are not so foolish Astor 
run any risk of defeat while we Seebachers on all 
sides of us. Give Husted-fast supporters, s0 we'll 
know who Turck calculate on, and we'll fight like 
Cocks in the Pitts. I know how Eidman-age it. I'd 
make the half-breeds Madden-ough to Howland 
Gallup like Catlin the slaughter-yard. I'd Steelea 
march ou them.” 





A MISERABLE LITTLE WOMAN. 


A LADY writes: ‘* Looking back to the time when I 
commenced using your COMPOUND OXYGEN, I can 
scarcely believe myself to be the miserable little 
woman I was. I had not had one day’s good health 
in almost seven years, and was going down every 
day. Can now work with delight; am atill gaining 
in flesh. My case seems somewhat tedious, but nome the 
fess sure.”” Treatise on ‘*‘Compound Oxygen” sent 
free DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, Philadelphia, Pa 


** FAREWELL” is the title of a poem sent in from 
Ohio the other day. It is a good thing that the 
gifted authoress said good-by to the little gem, be- 
cause she will never see it again. 


TRY HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


INSTEAD of lemons or limes in your acid drinks. 
It is more healthful, and quenches the thirst more 
effectually, than either 


“UsE Redding’s Russia Salve.” 


3ABY’S PETITION. 
LIFE is restless, days are fleeting, 
Children bloom, but die in teething; 
Warning take all friends and mothers, 
Watch the precious girls and brothers; 
Read the home life of Victoria, 
Children nine, all had CASTORIA; 
No sleepless nights, by baby squalling, 
Like larks they rise in early morning 


NOTHING can compare with HUB PUNCH on Ice, 


Is THERE a harmless face powder? Yes; RIKER’S 
AMERICAN FACE POWDER is a/solutely harmiess and 
very beautiful in effect. Sold everywhere at 25 
cents per box. Those who prefer a liquid prepara- 
tion will find RIKER’S CREAM OF ROSES the most 
satisfactory article they can use, 


IF your complaint is want of appetite, try halfa 
wineglass of ANGOSTURA BITTERS half an hour be- 
fore dinner Beware of counterfeits. Ask your 
grocer or druggist for the genuine article, manu- 
factured by Dr. J. G. B. Siegert & Sons. 


A SAFE and sure means of restoring the youth- 
ful color of the hair is furnished by PARKER’S HAIR 
BALSAM, which is deservedly popular from its su- 
perior cleanliness, —————_ 


IT is a@ foolish mistake to confound a remedy of 
merit with the quack medicines now so common. 
We have used PARKER'S GINGER TONIO with the 
happiest results for Rheumatism and Dyspepsia, 
and when worn out by overwork, and know It to be 
a sterling health restorative.— «ames, 


Dr. C. W. BENSON, of Baltimore, has made a life 
study of nervousness and skin diseases, and has met 
with a most wonderful success in treating them. 
He has been induced by friends in the profession to 
prepare his favorite prescriptions for diseases of the 
skin, for popular consumption, and they can now 
be had ofall druggists under the plain,tlunvarnished 
name of ‘* Dr, C. W. BENSON’S SKIN CURE.” They are 
equal in effect to his celebrated Celery and Chamo- 
mile Pills, and are destined to lead all of their kind. 
Anything coming from this wel|l-knowu practitioner 
on Dermatology will at once be recognized and used 
with confidence by the public, as well as by physi- 
cians. eee 


WITH all the convenience, comfort and appliances 
ofa first-class hotel, which it is, the ST. NICHOLAS 
HOTEL, in New York, unites advantages that render 
it unusually desirable, especially to those who visit 
New York with their wives and families Its very 
central location and its efficient management are 
features that make the ST. NICHOLAS a popular as 
well as comfortable home for the traveler, and one 
from which none go away dissatisfied. 


| commended by those who make and sell them as 





LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


TO PAINTERS AND USERS OF PAINTS. | 


AT the present time it may seem superfluous to 


| @peak of the great advantages in the use of pre 


pared paints over the old plan of purchasing sep- 


| arate packages of oil, lead, zinc, colors, turpentine, 


dryers, etc., and mixing them as wanted. The 
waste of time and money, and the uncertain and 
frequently unsatisfactory resulta attendant upon 
the latter method, are apparent to every one. Pre 


| pared paints will be the only ones used for general 


purposes in the future. In a few years users of 
paints will as soon think of journeying long dis 
tances by stage-coach instead of by rail, as of going 
back to the “ hand-mixing process,” for the follow 
ing reasons 

1. The cost of the packages alone (which are usu- 


| ally ‘*weighed in’’) containing the different mate- 


rials required to make any desired shade would be 
a fair profit for a manufacturer who supplies the 
required article complete in one packaze. 

2. The cost of materials in large quantities to an 
extensive manufacturer is from 10 to 25 per cent. | 
less than to a smal! purchaser, while all loss on 
packages Is avoided. | 

3. No one but a manufacturer with machinery 
especially adapted to the purpose can properly 
combine the ingredients of a good paint. Simple 
mixing of pigments in oil is not sufficient; aftef 
mixing to the proper consistency, the paint should 
be finely ground, In no other way can the oil and 
pigments be so thoroughly combined as is neces 
sary to produce a homogeneous mass, Paints thus 
made will cover smoothly and uniformly, and there 
will afterwards be no separation of particles, caus 
ing *‘chalking,’’ cracking and scaling. 

4. Uniiormity of shade and color is insured when 
making large quantities, and the user reaps the 
benefit, even if he requires but a single pint of 
paint to ** finish out,’’ no waste being necessary. 

5. Notwithstanding the ‘*paste”’ paints are re- 


being cheaper than prepared paints, it is evident 
that the latter of same quality are more economical 
and will do better work at a less cost, 

6. Manufacturers, railroad companies, and other 
large consumers who employ their own painters, 
can depend upon satisfaciory and uniform results 
when using reliable prepared paints; and, 

Finally. If the ingredients of a prepared paint 
are the best and purest that can be obtained, it will 
be found that from 15 to 25 per cent. can be saved 
and better results obtained by their use than with 
the best white lead and colors mixed by hand in the 
old way. 

The above Information, which Is of great value to 
thousands of persous, was obtained from the H. W. 
JOHNS MANUFACTURING Co,, of New York, who have 
the most extensive and complete works in the world 
for the manufacture of liquid or prepared paints 
for general structural purposes, Among other me- 
chanical facilities we would mention that they have 
forty-two liquid mixers, some of them of 600 and 
1,000 gallons capacity, in which they claim their 
paint is at least one hundred times more tbor- 
oughly mixed than would be possible without the 
aid of machinery. This Company also claim that 
their well-known Asbestos Liquid Paints are the 
only prepared or liquid paints in the market which, 
in addition to the usual grinding and mixing, have 
been ground while in the liquid state, and they 
guarantee that they contain no water, alkalies, 
benzine, or other deleterious or useless adultera- 
tions or dilutions,—N,. Y, Tribune, June 24th, 1881. 











CRATEFUL—-COMFORTINCG. 


EPPS'S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


**By a tHorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our break tast- 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many beavy doctors’ bills It is by the judi- 
cious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may 
be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtie maladits are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point, We may escape many a fatal shaft by keep- 
ing ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a 
properly nourished frame.’’—Civis Service Gasette 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in tins 
only (44 1b. and Ib.) labeled, 


JAMES EPPS & CO., HOMEOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 
London, England. 
The Family WASH BLUE 


BARLOW’S For Sale by Grocers, 


D. S. WILTBERGER, P. 
INDIGO BLUE 233 N. Second St,, Philadelphia. 
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THURBERS’ BIRD SEED. 


Properly Mixed in 1-ib. Cartoons. 

Our Seeds are selected with 
great care, thoroughly 
combined by an 


clean 


expert 





d neatly packed in «ne 
ound cartoons, with a piece 
ef cuttle fish boue in each 
caroon. It you wish your 


birds to thrive, ask vour Gro 
cer for THURBERS’ Bird 
Seed; also for our bird 
Gravel in packages to go 
with the seed, 


pag 
H. EK. & F'. B. THURBER & CO., 
Dealers in Fruit Products,” 
NEW YORK, LONDON, BORDEAUX 





NO MYSTIFIED SECRECY. 

We take pride in telling that Hop Bitters are 
made of such well known and valuable medicines 
as Hops, Buchu, Mandrake and Dandelion, which 
are so much used, relied on and recommended by 
the best physicians of all schools, that no further 
proof of their value is needed, These plants are 
compounded under the most eminent physicians 
and chemists, with the other valuable remedies, 


into the simple, harmless and powerful curative, 
Hop Bitters, tnat beginsto restore, strengthen, 
build up and cure from the first dose, and that 
continually, until perfect health and strength is 
restored, 

¢2" That poor, bed-ridden, invalid wife, sister, 


mother, or daughter, can be made the 
health by a few bottles of Hup Bitters. ill you 
let them suffer? Send for Circular to 

HOP BITTERS MANUFACTURING CO., 
Rochester, N. Y., Toronto, Ont., or London, Eng. 


"Son RHEUMATISM 


Govt on Grave. Schlumberger is the only patentee in 
France. LA. Paris, 102 W. 14th St,, N.Y., his only agens 
tor the celebratea French Salicylates, which relieve at 
once, cure in four days, without dangerous consequences, 
their purity being controlled according to French laws by 
the Board of Pharmacy of Paria Beware—The genuine 
has red seal and signature of agent on each box. $1, pust- 
paid. Send stamp for pamphlet, Thousands of references 


50 Worth of Music 
For "TC" EBsIN Cent 


STODDART’S MUSICAL LIBRARY, 


Containing gems of the beat American and foreign authora 
New Operaa, New Songs, Waltzes, Polkas, Quadri!lea, 
Lancers, Fantasies, etc, etc. Send stamp for complete 
catalogue to Je M. STODDART, No. 16 East 14th 
Su, New York ; or, No. 727 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, 


“Your Lassie Will Be True.” 


Greatest popular ballad of the day, Words by George 
Cooper and melody by H. P. Danks, This sweet reply to 
“Scotch Lassie Jean” is being sung in the leading 
theatres in New York. Both ballads combined mailed 
for 28 cts. Address HITCHCUCK’S MUSIC STORE, Sun 
BUILDING, 106 Nassau Street, New YORK. 


aa Music of all publishers at one-third discount, In- 
close stamp for catalogue. : 


PEARL’s WHITE GLY- 
CERINE penetrates the 
skin without injury, eradi- 
cates all Spots, Impurities 
and Discolorations, elther 
within or upon the Skin, 
leaving itemooth, soft, pli- 

ble. For Sunburn, Pric 

eat, obepeed. 

ad 


mcture of 











Givesa 
Permanent: 


BEAUTIFUL 


Complozion. Chafed Skin 
thing in the world. 

Pearl’s White Glycerine 
Soap, 8 cakes by mail 60c. 
Pearl’s White 3lycerine 
Oo, Prop’s Jersey City, N. J. Sold by all Druggiais. 











FIRST PRIZE MEDAL, VIENNA, 1873, 
Manufacturer of 
C. WEIS Sucouee im Pipes 
Smokers’ Articles, etc., wholesale and 
retail. Repairing done. Circular frea 
399 Broadway, N.Y. 
Factories, 69 Walker Street and Vienn», 





40 Perfumed, Chromo, Scroll, etc., Cards, no 2 alike, 
name on, 10c. G. W. Bocemsdes, West Haven, Ct, 





can manage it. 


ing bills. Any bo 
TO PRIN 


guaranteed: _HO 





ae po ING. Send 3 Sant stamp for new 
AL opage pamphlet, entitled HOW 

Go0o — ye PRINT, illustrating - and 
os00 OWN describing the world-renowned 
MODEL PRESS 


Hand and foot power. Business men are everywhere using it, thereby saving all their print- 
Prices from $3 to $175. 
gives all the particulars. 


J. W. DAUGHADAY & Co., 721 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


Every Press absolutely 
Address the Manufacturers, 





Useful, Entertaining and Devotional. 
THE 


UNDAY MaGazine. 
AUGUST NUMBER NOW READY. 


SCONTENTS: 


“The Jews in the Great Metropolis.” 
“The Crusades,” 
Five illustrations, 


“A Missionary Hero—Samuel! Marsden.”’ 


“The Funeral of Lord Beaconstield.”’ 
Corpus Christi,”’ Four illu-trations. 


, By George J, Manson. 
No, 2,—Rise and Decline of the Kingdom of Jerusalem, 


Ten illustrations, 
By Altred H, Guernsey. 


Thirteen illustrations, 


Illustrated. 


Serial and Short Stories, Sketches, etc.—‘‘Out of the World” (Chap. XXVII.-XXIX.), by Mre. 


Robert O’ Reilly; illustrated, 


“Martin Lutber as a Musician.’’ 

Girl of Viaardingen ”’; illustrated. 

tessor Robertson Smith ”’; illustrated—ete.. ete. 
Essays, etc.—‘‘After Death—What?” a Review. 


by Rt. Rev. William Alexander, D, D., Bishop of Derby and Raphwe. 
‘The Heart of Si. Paul.” 
illustrat d. 
“An Eastern Fancy,” from the Japanese. 
“The New Birth,” by Herman Merivale, 


Church Music,” by Rev. J. H, Waterbury. 
Poems.—“ Hidden”; illustrated. ‘The Miser”; 
*« Laura’s Beauty,’’ Sonnet. from Petrarch. 
Comforteth,’’ by Adelaide Stout. 
Songs ’’ —etc., et. 
Miscellany.—‘Thoughts on Churchyards”; 
Birds Found near New York Citv’’; illu-trated, 
trated. ‘A Tribute to the Bible.” 
**Tne Egvpt of the Pharaohs,’’—etc. , ec, 


“The H« me Pulpit” (-ermon by the late Rev, Dr. Rudder) 


itor’s Portfolio.” ‘*Ubitua y Nutices,’’ 


128 QUARTO PAGES. 


*Jobo Clymer’s Experience ’’; illustrated 
trated. ‘* Women of the Bible—No, 3. Deborah ”; illustrated. 
* The Story of Silvio Pellico,’’ 
"*The Little Wanuerers ”; illustrated. 


illustrated, 
** Power of Education.’’ 
“The Wedding King.”’ 


** Recreations for Sunday Alternoon,”’ 


“A Fire Heroine,” by Juan Lewis ; i!lus- 
* Beginning at the Wrong Eod,’’ a Pastor’s Sketch. 
“The Wandering Jew”; illustrated. ‘A Dutch 
“Iroquois Indians ip Canada.” ‘“* Pio- 
“The Sigh of our Lord.”’ “Hymns and Hymn-books,” 
‘*Beds and Bedding.”’ ‘How to have Goud 
** Braditions of the Cross’’—etc., etc. 

“For the Master,’ by Lanta Wileon Smith 
**As One Whom his Mother 
‘**Creeping Up the Stairs,’’ ** Cradle 
“Curious Trees’’; illustrated. ‘‘Songe Wild 
“The E-planade at Calcutta”; ilius 
‘*Washington and his Friends.” ‘‘God my Saviour,” 


** International Sundav-school Lessons.” ‘‘ Ed 
“* Music ’’—etc. , etc. 


100 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Single copy, 25 cents ; annual subscription, $3; six months, $1.50 ; four months, $1—postpaid. 


SEND 25 CENTS FOR 


A SPECIMEN COPY, 


Frank Leslie's Publishing House, 53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New 
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FOR NORFOLK, RICHMOND, OLD POINT COMFORT, 
THE VIRGINIA SPRINGS, 
THE SOUTH, SOUTHWEST AND WEST, 
From Pier 26 (Foot of Beach Street), N. R., Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday, 3 P.M. 

FOR LEWES AND REHOBOTH BEACH, DELAWARE, 
From Pier 26 (Foot of Beach St.), N. R., Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, 3 P.M. 

Elegant passenger accommodations on all steamers. 
General Office, 197 Greenwich St., N. ¥. 
W. H. STANFORD, Sec, 


ANCHOR LINE 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 

From Pier 20, North River, New York, 
DEVONIA, July 16.9 A.M. | ETHIOPIA, July 30,8 A.M 
ANCHORIA, July 23,3 P.M. | FURNESSIA, Aug.6, 2 P.M 

These steamers do not carry cattle, sheep or pigs. 
Cabins, $60 to $80. Excursion Tickets at reduced rates 
Second Cabin, $40. Steerage, $28. 

TO GLASGOW, L IV ERPOOL OR DERRY. 





NEW YORK TO LONDON DIRECT. 
From Pier 46, North River, Foot of Charles Street, 
CALIFORNIA,July 23,3 P.M, | ALSATIA, July 30, 8 A. M 





Cabins, $55 to $65, according to accommodations, 
Cabin Excursi on Tickets at reduced rates, 
Drafts issued for any amount at current rates. 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agts., 7 Bowling Green, N.Y. 





AUTOMATIC CABINET—PLAY ANY TUNE. 


ORGANS*55. 


Music, 4c 
T in O 


WITH 





tA: foot. Illustrated Catalogues freq, 
HARBACH, 89 Filbert St. Philadel-h‘e 3 


$5 


YOU CAN BUY A WHOLE 


5 per ct. Imp. Austrian 1004. Gov't Bond 
Iasue of 1860. 


These bonds are guaranteed by the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Austria, and bear interest at the rate of 5 per 
cent, per annum, payable semi-annually. 

They are redeemed in two drawings annually, 
100 large premiums of 


60 000, 10,000, 5,000, 
etc., florins are drawn. 


Every Austrian 5 per cent, 100 florin bond, which does 
not draw one of the larger premium-, must be redeemed 


with at least 
120 Florins, 


as there are no blanks, and every bond must draw some- 
thing. 
The next drawing takes place on the 


Ist OF AUGUST, 1881, 


And every bond bought of us on or before the Ist of 
August is entitled to the whole premium that may be 
drawn thereon on that day, Country orders sent in 
Registered Letters and inciosing $5 will secure one of 
these bonds for the next drawing. 

For orders, circulars, or any other information, ad- 
dress, 

International Banking Co., 


150 BROADWAY, 
Neuw York Ciry. 
Established in 1874. 


N. B.—In writing, please state that you saw this in 
Frank LESLIx’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


RUPTURE 


Relieved and Cured by Dr, J. A. SHERMAN’S Method, 
without the injury trusses inflict, and without cesertames 
from exercise or labor. 

HIS BOOK on Rupture gives the most reliable proofs 
from distinguished professional gentlemen, clergymen 
and merchants, of his successful practice and popularity 
therefrom, throughout this country and the West Indies 

The afflicted should read it and inform themselves. 

It is illustrated with photographic likenesses of ex- 
tremely bad cases we and after cure, and mailed to 
those who send 10 cen 
OFFICE, #51 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Upham’s Asthma Cure 
never Sails. | a ml a 

Only 50c.a box ; by mail GOc. 
8.0-UPHAM, ventiedelphice Pa. 


KARL HUTTER’S PATENT 
Lightning Bottle Stoppers. 


Also a Full Assortment of 
LAGER & WEISS BEER BOTTLES, 
With or without Stoppers. on hand 
Special attention paid to orders with name 
blown in the bottles. 


A Large Selection of Bottlers’ Supplies, 
Karu Hourrer, 185 Bowery, New York. 


STATEN ISLAND | 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 


Office, 5 & 7 John Street, New York. 
1199 Broapway, near 29th St., New York. 
BRANCH | 279 Futton Strest, Brooklyn 
OFFICES: ) 47 Norta Eiouta Srreet, Philadelphia 
110 West BaLtimore Street, Baltimore 

Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Gar. 
ments, 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, etc., of all 
fabrics, and of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or 
dyed suctessfully without ripping. 

Gentlemen’s Garments Cleaned or Dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window Shades, Table Covers, Carpets, etc., 
cleaned or dyed, 

Employing the best attainable skill and most improved 
eppliances, and having systematized anew every depart- 
ment of our business, we can confidently promise the 
best results and unusually prompt return of goods 

Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 


56 & 7 JOUN ST., NEW YORK. 
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Rg seRARiaL BALM restores and develops the 
| bust. Warranted sure andsafa Price, $1. New Ene- 
Lp Mevicat Instircts, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 


BOS an REE ENS, 





SMERSLB: 





v,cnd geareaiee, on @ 
EX U.8 





Gold and Silver Chromo Cards, with name, 10c, 
postpaid G. 1, REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





Secret of a B 


perfect. 
Ladies 





1 WAS DREADFULLY AFRAID 
THAT HORRID FEVER wocLy | harmless. 
RUIN MY COMPLEXION FOR 
LYE, BUT ‘‘LAIRD’S BLOOM 
OF YOUTH” HAS SETTLED 
THAT QUESTION WiTH a | sire to be beautiful, 


LOVELY SUCCESS. 





Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and Druggists everywhere, 


per Bottle. De pot, 





SEASON 1881 OPEN 


Stockton EHtotel, 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED ‘NEWSPAPER. 


afflicted with Tan, Freckles, 
should lose no time in procuring and applying 


LAIRD’S 


BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


It will immediately obliterate all such imperfections, and is entirely 
It has been chemically analyzed by the Board of Health of 
New York City, and pronounced entirely free from any material injuri- 
ous to the health or skin. 

Over two million ladies have used this delightful toilet preparation, 
and in every instance it has given entire satisfaction. F 
give LAIRD’S BLOOM OF YOUTH 


a trial, and be convinced of its wonderful efficacy. 


355 





eautiful Face. 


Every lady desires to be considered handsome. 
ant adjunct to beauty is a clear, smooth, soft and beautiful skin. 
this essential a lady appears handsome, even if her features are not 


The most import- 
With 


Rough or Discolored Skin, 


Ladies, if you de- 


Price 75 cts. 


8s John St., N.  ¥. 


iS JUNE 25TH. 


Cape May, IN. J- 





CHAS, DUFFY (of Continen‘al Hotel, Philadelphia), Manager. 
COMFORTABLE ACCOMMODATIONS FOR ONE THOUSAND GUESTS. 


The House has been greatly enlarged by 60 additional rooms. 


New Billia d Room and Bowling Alley. 


Music by HEassler’s Celebrated Orchestra. 
SIMON HASSLER, Leader. 


Our Patrons have the use of a PASSENGER ELEVATOR, and each room is supplied with ELECTRIC BELLS. 











5-LINE ADVERTISEMENT inserted one 
week in 300 newspapers for $10 100-page 2 
free. _ GEO. Le ROW EL L & CO., 10 Spruce St, 


SCHMITT & SCHWANENFLUEGEL. 
Central Park Brewery 


Bottling Company. 
Brewery, Bottling Depart 
ment and Office, 159 — 165 
East Fifty - ninth Street, 
Ice-house and Rock-vaults, 
Fifty -sixth and Fifty - sev- 
enth Street, Avenue A and 
East River, N. Y. 


BOHEMIAN and LAGER BEER. 
The finest Beer for family use The best Shipping 


Beer in bottles, warranted to keep in any climate for 
months and years 


10 eos NAMES eeiesi0¢ 














y hg —notwo alike, 
. Great variety 


pom dt, gs ted dealers 
te: Adver 
“Addie AYEVENS BROS? bos 32 Nerthtord, 





Send one, two, three or five dol- 
lars for a retail sample box, etc,, 
by express, of the best Candies 
in America, put up elegantly, 
and strictly pure Refers to all 
Chicago. 


C. F. GUNTHER, Confectioner, 78 Madison St., Chicago. 


JUDGE 





By sending 35¢ money or 40c, 

stamps, with age, you will receive by 

FOR return mail a correct picture of your 
future husband or wife, with name 
and date of marriage, Add 


YOURSELF |e sox: bor 38, Funonviley x. 
DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 


Presses and outfits from $3 to $ 
Over 2,000 atyles of type. Catalogue oe 
reduced price list free. 


H. HOOVER, Phila., Pa. 


0 CARDS, all Chromo, Glass and Motto, in case, 












name in gold & Jet 10c, West & Co., Westville, Ct, 





40 Lovely Floral, Panel, Hand & Bouquet Chromo Cards 
with name, 10c, Franklin Printing Co., New Haven, Ct. 





Cards,Chromo, Motto, Roses,ete. ,all new style, name 
JU on, 10c. Samples, 1! ¢, G. A, SPRING, New Haven, Ct 


r day at home, Samples worth $5 free. 
$5 to $20 yo Aa Stinson & Co, Portland, Maine. 











Agents Wanted. 


A WEEK. $12 day at home easily made, Costly 
Outfit free, Address, Taus & Co., Augusta, Maine 














9 Lovely ‘Paneled Motto ( cards, beautiful designs, name 
on, 10c. Agents wanted. Victor Co., Northiord, Ct 


IT PAYS to sell our Rubber Hand Printing Stamps. 
Circulars free G, A. HARPER & BRO., 
Cleveland, nel 














Imitation Gold Wate 
Bd ss, 310, $15, $20 00d $5 oach meees 
to "$12 to match. Seals, Sets & Charms. 
Jeweiry of the same. Sent ©. O. D. , by 
Express, Send stamp for Illustrated Cir- 
cular. These Watches are equal to any 
=2'n the market. Watehmakers’ Tools and 
Materials. COLLINS MeTaL Watcu 
FacTouy, 335 Broadway, N. ¥. Box 3696. 








$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatigetr & Co,, Portland, Maine, 
ALL NEW DESIGNS ot But- 


Fh () BEAUTIFU terfly, Dragonfly, Robin- 


Redbreast, Pinks, Pansies, Violets & Moss-rosebud 
Chromo Carda, name ou, 10c, Card Mills, Northford, Ct, 








50 NEW CHROMOS (no 2 alike), with name, 10c. 
40 Transparent, 10c, Wisx & Co., Clintonville, Ct, 





Three for 10 cents, Full set (12), 25 cents, 
Warranted satisfactory. 
J.T. FRANCIS, Box 1548, Boston, Masa 


HT 


SCENES. 








Light and Entertaining Literature 


Frank Leslie’s 


PLEASANT HOURS 


CONTAINS 
Eighty Pages Octavo, and Twenty to Twenty-five 
Engravings. 
The Stories, Sketches, Adventures, etc., Complete 
in each Number, and all Beautifully 
Illustrated, 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 





Price 15 cents, Annual subscription, $1,50, postpaid. 


Sold by all Newsdealers, 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York, 





FOR SALE, 
“INTE RLASBR EN,’ 


THE COUNTRY HOME orf 


THE LATE FRANK LESLIE, ESQ., 


Consisting of 62 acres, situated on LAKE SARATOGA, and 
extending back to Lake Lonely. 
The house contains twelve rooms, gas and water. 
The stable, finished in fine woods, has six box-stalls. 
Fine billiard-room, and three handsomely furnished sleeping- 


rooms over coach-house. 
Gardener's cottage. 


Conservatories profusely stocked with rare plants, 


The furniture, vehicles, sail 
etc., will be sold with the place 
Apply to 


HOMER MORGAN, 


and row boats, French omnibus, 


Pine Street; or, 


J. P. CONKLING, No. 6 Arcade, Saratoga. 





“WILSONIA” Triumphant ! 


All orders for ** WILSONIA’’ 
goods by mail or express must be 
sent to the Manufacturer, 445 
FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 
All Post-office orders or checks 
must be made pavable to WIL 
LIAM WILSON, 465 Fulton St, 
Brooklyn, 

Central Office—465 Fulton S'., 
Brooklyn. New York Offices—695 
and 1,337 Broadway, and 2,310 
Third Avenue. 

Send for price-list and memorauda In attestation of 
the virtues of the ** WILSONIA.” 


Important to the Invalids of America ! 


The time has at last arrived when the curse of perni- 
cious drugs has been thoroug thly exposed, so that the 
most illiterate are in a position to understand thoroughly 
the character of disease, together with its treatment, 
upon a truly scientific basis, 

From Cullen in the seventeenth century down to the 
medical dogmatists of to-day, the people of America and 
ot Europe, through these men, have been led to believe 
that disease paitakes of a multiform system of causes ; 
whereas it is now demonstrated that all furms of disease 
have one common origin. This fact being proved, com 
mMon-sense dictates that there can be but one method of 
cure. Under the antiquated system of the different 
schools of medicine every particular affection has 
had applied to it a particular name; hence, if there 
be congestion in the lumbar region, our medical 





men say we have lumbago; if a congestion in 
the neighborhood of the sciatic nerve, then we 
have sciatica, or hip-gout. If such congestion shouia 


occur around the base of the ekull, back or front, then 
they say we have hemicrania. Should the top of the head 
80 suffer, then they say we bave cephaligia. If inflamma- 
tion occurs around the liver, then you have hepitatus ; 
if in the neighborhood of the kidneys, then they call it 
nephricus. If a congestion or hardening of the muscles 
of the knee-joints, then we have anchylosis. Now, all 
these, and hundreds of other names, have been given as 
particular characteristics of disease, not for the purpose 
of instructing the people, but only for the purpose of 
keeping them in ignorance, 

The intention of every physician in treating any form 
of disease bas been to regulate the nerve fluids and blood 
circulation, to effect which they, in their ignorance, have 
resorted to the most clumsy methods possible to con 
ceive, They bave resoried to such inconsistent efforts as 
the introduction of poisons, such as the following: 

Chioral hydrate, nux vomica, strychnine, deliadonna, 
arsenic, mercury, and so on ad nauseam. 

WILLIAM WILSON has demonstrated that all disease 
begins in the brain, and that from the brain, through the 
spive and the myriad nerves ramifying through the sys- 
tem, are the channels through which a cogstant electric 
current is being circulated, such electric current being 
in reality the moving nerve force, This current, ramify- 
ing over the veinous system, keeps continuous the atoms 
ot iron floating in the blood in a constant state of mag 
netization. These electro magnetic currents, working tn 
consonance one with another, is the real source of life 
and health ; but the cessation of these currents in any 
one part of the organism must resuit in congestion, and 
if suoh congestion be continued, death must ensue. 

The intention of the ** WILSONIA” garments is to set 
up apd maintain a continuous equilibrial magnetic ac- 
tion, This being effected, disease is an impossibility 
No person can wear a suit of ‘* WiILSONIA” MAGNETIC 
GARMENTS for twelve months and be diseased, unless 
in cases where a portion of the organism has actually 
decayed prior to putting on the goods recommended, 

Over 200,000 persons can now demonstrate all as above 
stated, Read the following 


Representative References, 


Hon. HORATIO SEYMOUR, Utiea, N. Y. 

Hon, PETER COOPER, New York City. 

Hon, THURLOW WEED, New York City. 
Commodore C. K. GARRISON, New York City. 
General 8. GRAHAM, New York City. 

Judge LEVI PARSONS, New York City. 

J. B. HOYT (merchant), Spruce 8t., N. Y. 

D. V. FAIRWEATHER (merchant), Spruce St., 
E. B. STIMPSON (merchant), Spruce St.. N, Y. 
THOMAS HALL, 184 Clinton Av., Brooklyn, 
Colonel BAYARD CLARK, 54 East Forty-ninth St., 
Hon. JOHN MITCHELL (treasurer), Brooklyn, 
Mrs. R, ROBB, 395 Wyckoff St., Brooklyn. 

Mra, A. FRANK, 226 Ciinton St, Brooklyn, 

Mrs, F. M. TOMPKINS, 111 Pierrepout h Brooklyn, 
Mr. TAYLOR, 39 West Thirty-ninth 8t., N. Y. 
Mr. T. DUGAN (undertaker), 330 Clermont Av., 
Mr. J, IVES, 33 Sidney Place, Brooktyn. 

Mr, A. OC. IVES, 33 Sidney Place, Brooklyn. 
Mrs. CHIPMAN, 7 Bond St, 

Miss FRANCES LEWIS, 122 Sumner St., New Brooklyn, 
Mr, GINNELL, 347 Clinton St, 

Mra. ARMSTRONG, 117 Rapelyea St, 

Mr. KIRBY, Roslyn, L. L 

Mr. E, ST. CLAIR CLARK, 75844 Lafayette Av. 

Dr. DICKINSON, 611 Clinton Av. 

Dr. TRUE, 981 Lexington Av., N. ¥. 

Mrs. ADSIT, 198 Sixth Av., N. Y. 

Mrs, GATES, 250 South Fourth St., near Seventh, 

Mrs, STEVENS, 200 Bergen St. 

Mrs, SUDLOW, 261 Dean St, 

Mrs. Dr. RUGGLES, 342 State St 

Mrs CLINTON, 342 State St, 

Mr. MARION, 458 Third Av. 

Mr, McCARTY, Rahway, N. J. 

Mr. PETER LEHLBACK, 541 Jersey Av., Jersey City, 


N, Y¥. 


N. Y¥. 


Brooklyn 


N. J. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD (artist), Phenix Building. 
Mr. PHIFER, corner Franklin and Myrtle Ave, 
Captain LAMB, 147 Tompkins Av, 

Mr. GEORGE RIGBY, 50 Cheever Place. 

Mr. GEORGE W. DAWSON, 484 Adelphi St, 
Mrs, PRICE, 107 Summit St. 

Mia. GARDINIER (artist). 196 Fulton St 

Mr. YOUNG (artist), 173 Bergen St 

Mrs, McKENZIE, 1,140 Fulton St, 

Mr. DONALD McKENZIE, St. Marks Av. 

Mr. NILSEN (decorative banner and sign writer), Bridge 

Street. 

Mr. JOEL E, CANNON, 298 Jay St. 

Mr, J. RAYMOND (builder), 158 Henry St, 

Mr. CORNELL (bootmaker), 463 Fulton st 

Mr L. BERWIN, 457 Fulton St 

Mra. HALL, 184 Clinton Av. 

Mra, SCOTT, 332 Clinton St. 

Mra. GRAVES, 184 Clinton Av. 

Mr, HOBBY, Hamilton Av. and Smith St, 

Mr, A. BAYLISS, 332 Fulton St. 

Mr. J. H. BAYLISS, 60 Vernon Av. 

Mr. P, BAYLIS, Amenia, Duchess County, N. Y. 
Mr, F. H. BARNEY (cloak merchant), 307 Fu'ton St. 
Mra. PLUMSEY, 161 Tillary St. 

Mr, J, W. DAVIS, 162 Fulton St, 

Dr, A. B- CHADWICK, 361 Court St. and 275 President St 
Mr. G. A. DAMAREST, Nyack, N. Y. 
in, CLARK, Livingston St 

Mr, FEW, 430 Fulton St. 

Mr. T. Ds TRUAX, 376 Dean St. 

Mr, BENJAMIN LEWIS, Montague St, 
Mr, JOHN CURTIS, 261 Bridge st. 

Mr. MAXSON, 2 St, Felix St. 

Mr. DAVID COLLYER, 81 Columbia St. 
Mr, MAWSON, 590 Hicks St. 

Mr. HUGH BYRON BROWN, Science Hall, 

New York. 

Mr. J. SMITH, 111 Hudson St,, Jersey City, N. J, 
Mr, ALKER, Lafayette Av., Jersey City. 

Mr, WHETMORE, Madison Av., Jersey City, 
CHAS, MILLER, 17 Willoughby St 

Miss BAKER, 205 Rutledge St. 

Mr. FOSTER PETTIT, Clinton Av. 

ADAM PHIEFER, 141 Huntington St. 

Mrs. BULLWINKLE, 435 Franklin Av. 

E. BEAVEN, 19 Gates Avy, 

Each and every one of the above names is taken with- 
out regard to the opinions these persons may enteriain 
of the Magnetic Garments, as we know full well that to 
wear the ‘*WILSONIA” for twelve consecutive months 
at the longest ia to obtain absolute cure, no matter if the 
patient is afflicted with one or more of the forms of dis- 
ease avove mentioned 


Righth 8t., 
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IF THEY MUST GO SOME WHERE, 








SUN BURNS, BURNS, 

CHAFINGS, SCALDS, 

GUN-SHOT BRUISES, 
WOUNDS, PILES, 

SORE EYES, INSECT BITES, 

FACEACHE, FEMALE 

TOOTHACI, COMPLAINTS, 


fa 


€Ce 


THE ATTENTION Ov 


Tourists and Travelers 


Is especially directed to the importance of providing 
themselves with a supply of POND’S EXTRACT, It is 
invaluable in case of accidents, sick headache, etc. 


CAUTION.—POND’S EXTRACT has been imi- 
tated. The genuine has the words * POND’S EX- | 
TRACT”? biown in the glass, and our picture trade- 
mark on surrounding buff wrapper. None other is gen- 
uine. Always insist on having POND'’S EXTRACT, 
Take no other preparation. It is never sold in bulk, or 
by measure. 


a@- Ovr New Pampaeet, with History OF our PRErA 


RATIONS, SENT FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 


14 West 14th St., 


NEW YORK, 
COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


permaneut, practical road-vehicle, and 
the number in daily use is rapidly in- 
creasing. Professional and business 
men, seekers after health or pleasure, 
all join in bearing witness to its merits. 
Send 3c. stamp for catalogue with price 
list and full information. THE POPE 
MwF'G 00... 597 Washington St., Boston, Mass- 








CATARRH SUFFERERS 


Have applied for the only known means of 


permanent cure of this disease, You can 
CURE YOURSELF at HOME 
for cost of treatment and meansused. Ad 


dress Rev.T. P. CHIL DS,Troy, o. 











FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


a@ Send for Price-List, naming your County and State, 


CHAMPION 





New Model, Top Snap, 






Ithasa ten ion, by means of 
which ioe ent Top S Sna 5 Aan ns ater either to 


Rebe left; an improvement found in no othergun. It 


» Which ensures safety in 
on ebounding hock: er ey are = 


iodine tock, and the Pa nt Fore-En 
means of the Patent ore- oF Sates 


Fists stol enim f 
=e waa 3 can Qetac rom the stock in an in 
ickly replaced. The shells used in this gun are the cen- 
tre Soe. Ps paper or brass. The brass shells can be reloaded 
y ti Pri g pale Barrels, 12 bore, $15.00; Plain 
ls, 10 io bore, $16. Twist Barrels, 12 bore, $18.00; Twist 
10 bore, fg00. A Address 
. LOVE & SONS, Gun Dealers, Boston, Mass. 
par Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue 


ANUFPACTURERS and others, send postal at 
once to Mayuracrurers’ Gazette, Boston, Mass., 
for first number free, Ready Orst week in July. 





‘| COLOR, GLOSS and BEAUTY. 


The Bicycle has proved itself to bea | 


Persons who have offensive 
breath, arising from a disor- 
dered stomach, catarrh, or 
the use of tobacco or liquor, 
can speedily overcome it by 
cleansing their teeth and 
rinsing their mouth daily with 
















THE 


Admiration 


OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs.§.A.Allen’s 


WORLD'S 


Har Restorer 


IS PERFECTION 
For RESTORING GRAY, WHITE 
or FADED HAIR to its youthful 
It 
renews its life, strength and growth. 
Dandruff quickly removed. A match- 
less Hair Dressing. Its perfume rich 


and rare.. Sold by all Druggists. 


Established over 40 years. 
Enormous and increasing sales 
Throughout Europe and America. 


ZYLO BALSAMUM (rs. Alla's) 


A lovely tonic and Hair Dressing. It 
removes Dandruff, allays all itching, 
stops falling Hair and promotes a 
healthy growth with a rich, beautiful 
gloss, and is delightfully fragrant.» 
Price Seventy-five Cents in large 
glass stoppered E Bottles. Sold by all 16 by all Druggiete, 


STARIN’S GLEN ISLAND, 


LONG ISLAND SOUND. 

MOST ATTRACTIVE DAY SUMMER RESORT IN AME- 
RICA. Superior dinners, a la carte, OLD-FASHIONED 
Rhode Island Clam Bake 

served on arrival of each steamer. 


Two grand concerts daily by Joyce's Celebrated 
| Seventy-first Regiment Band, 


| | Steamers from Pier No, 18, N. R., Broome Street, E. R., 
| | Thirty-thi third Street, Ez RK 


ae 














0 MEDAL 
a bok A EY WARDED 
Work,warrantedt heb best and 
phate pingiapensablo to every 
man,entitled “the Science of Life 
or, rvation ;"* bound in 
finest French muslin, embossed 
full al san pp. contains beautiful 


engravi prescri 
rice 2 $1.25 sent by 
a Penta Mea 


a now tit a Dr. W. 
ical Institute or H. "PAR. 
KER, No. 4 Bulfinch et. Boston. 


BEATTY’S, ‘ORGANS, 18 useful stons, 5 sets reeds, 


only $65+ Pianos $125 up. agriilus. 
Catalogue Free. Address BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


OPIUM: nine Habit Cured in 16 


s. No pay till Cured. 





AoW THYSELF. 



















to 20 « 


Dr.J. s" EPHENS banon, Ohio 





_ AND NOT 
ANY WAT.CH BEWEAR OUT 

by Watchmakers. By mail. 30 cents, Cir- 

culars free. J. Biron & Co. ,38 Dey St.,N.Y. 


THAT 





USTRATED 


WHY 





| 





Sold by all newsdealers, price 15 cents a copy. 


NE WSP. APE R. 





DON’T THEY TAKE THIS ROUTE? 








Keeps the Blood Cool and 


the Brain Clear. 








Manhattan Beach. | 


STEAMER SYLVAN GROVE, 
Connecting with 
TRAINS VIA GREENPOINT, 
Leaves pierfoct of 23d St., East River, for MANHATTAN 
BEACH at 8.45, 9.45, 10.45 A M., and half-hourly from 
11.15 A.M, to 8.45 P.M. 

Trains leave Manhattan Beach at 7.35, 10, 11.05 A.M.,, 
12.05, 12.30, 1.05 P.M., and 15 and 30 minutes past each 
hour till 8.30, 9,05, 9.30 and 10.35 P.M. 

Steamers D. R. MARTIN and MATTEAWAN, 
connecting with trains via BAY RIDGE, leave pier 


ASS. Aah 





[Jury 23, 1881. 
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| MEMORANDA CONCERNING 
™ ) 
| Government bonds. 


A VALUABLE HAND-BOOK FOR INVESTORS, 


Contains not only all the information about Govern. 
ment Bonds which investors or the public can desire 
but also chapters on the Stock Exchange, with dire c 
tions for buying and selling in the New York market all 
kinds of securities, 

Tables giving the progress of the United States, 1830-80, 
in population, imports and exports, agriculture, manu 
factures, railroads, telegraphs, etc., etc,, are added ; alsa 
—_ s on Gold and Silver, giving— 

The present monetary standard of the Nations of 
=e. I ax World. 

B. Production of Gold and Silver in the world fron 
| 1492 to date. 

C. The Consumption of Gold and Silver. 

D, The Stock of Silver now in the World, 

E, The Relative Value of Gold to Silver, 

F. Minute of the Standard of the United States 

G, The Value of Foreign Coins in United States Money. 
SENT POSTPAID ON APPLICATION, 


FISK & HATCH, 





foot of WHITEHALL STREET, Terminus of Elevated | 


Roads, half-hourly from 9.10 A.M, to 9.10 P.M. Trains | 
leave Manhattan Beach at 8,10, 910 AM., and half- 
hourly from 10,10 A.M. to 10.10 P.M. 

GRAND CONCERTS BY GILMORE’S FAMOUS BAND, 
assisted by WALTER EMERSON, solo cornet, and other 
eminent soloists, under the direction of Mr. P. 8. GIL- 
MORE, EVERY AFTERNOON and EVENING. 

GRAND DISPLAY OF FIREWORKS 
By the ALEXANDRA EXHIBITION COMPANY, under 
the superintendence of Mr. JAMES PAYN, of London, 
EVERY SATURDAY EVENING. 

AIRY LAND AT MANHATTAN BEACH 

every Tues. and Thurs, night, weather permitting. 


N.Y. Central & Hudson River R. R. 


THE BEST ROUTE EAST OR WEST. 





Through Cars between New York or Boston and Chicago | 


or St. Louis. 


See NIAGARA FALLS, SARATOGA and 
the HUDSON, 


Cc. B, MEEKER, Genera) Passenger Agent. 


W.JOH 
ASBESTOS 
LIQUID PRINTS 


ROOFING, BOILER COVERINGS, 
Steam Packings, Mill Board, Gaskets, 
£ heathings, Fire-proof Coatings, Cements, &c. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LISTS. 


H. W. Jahus Mfg Co, 87 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
Wit, Humor, Adventure, Anecdote, 


Frank Leslie’s 


BUDGET. 


Ninety-six Quarto Ponts, ' and over One Hundred | 
Ilustrations. 
A Monthly Magazine of Humorous & Sparkling 


Stories, Tales of Heroism, Adventure, 
Poetry, Satire, etc., ete. 





9 














The * BUDGET ”’ commends itself to parties under- 
| taking a journey, and will prove a 


| HIGHLY ENTERTAINING TRAVELING COMPANION. 





subscription, $1.50, postpaid. 
SEND 2 CENTS FOR A SPECIMEN COPY, 





Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 


53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. | 


Annua, 







5 N ASSALI Street, New York. 

’ Ac > d for the 
“LAD D'S SWING fete 
ing every nown 


\CHAIR. 


— cle a furniture 

ymfor 
The wed and back 
of Chair can in- 
stantly be adjusted 
to any desired po- 
sition. The swing- 
ing motion is most 
soothing and de- 
lightful. It oecu- 
pies very little 
space when folded, 
Send forcirenlars, 
; 207 Canal St,, N.Y. ; 
, Chicago. 


_ gOLID 


“Comeo"/ 





anasatnedee 
H. W. LADD, 108 Fulton 8t., Beaton 
927 Arch St., Phila,; 94 Market St. 


Beautiful COLORED and PLAIN Fashion Plates 
JUST RECEIVED FROM PARIS 
IMPORTED EXCLUSIVELY FOR 


| 
| Frank Leslie’s 





LADY'S MAGAZINE 


Gazette of Fashion. 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED FASHION STANDARD OF 
AMERICA, 





It is embellished with engravings finished in the 
highest artistic style; the literary contents are fur- 
nished by popular writers, and consist of serial and 
short stories, sketches, poems, anecdotes, witticisms, 
etc,, etc, There are highly amusing cartoons, and a 
most interesting miscellany. 





« , . It is full of attractions for the household, Its 
fashions are ampke, and are received from Paris every 
month. It contains many seasonable illustrations, and 
reading specially adapted to the Winter months,’ Star, 
Wilmington, N. C. 


“ 





Is bright, cheerful and newsy, and is being 
| sought after by the "ladies who want to know w hat t 
| wear and how to have it made. This magazine is always 
| ahead with the latest and most reliable patterns, besides 
| giving a large and varied assortment ot choice reading 

matter, Send fora specimen copy, and you will surely 

| subseribe for it.”—Phil. Epis. Recorder and Covenant, 





Each number contains full and accurate descriptions 
of the prevailing styles of Ladies’ and Children’s 
Dresses, Hats, Bonnets, etc, etc.; the latest styles of 
| Fichus, Collerettes and Jabots ; ; the latest style of Hair- 

| dressing, ete., etc, 





This greatly admired periodical has completed ita 
| forty-seventh volume, its popularity has increased year 

by year, and it is universally regarded as the fashion 
standard par excellence, 


Published on the 15th of each month. Annual 
| subscription, $3.50, postpaid. 





Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York 































